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WEEKLY REVIEW 
That McLaurin Letter—The Pro Rata Contract Is the Only 
Honest Contract—Fancy Goods Wanted, the Staples 
Neghected—The Future Market on Tomatoes 
Has Not Opened in the East. 


We have had before us all week that tirade of President 
McLaurin, of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, against 
the pro rata form of contract, and yet we cannot bring ourselves 
to the point of giving it space in these columns. McLaurin is the 
head, tail and “IT” of this Wholesale Grocers’ Association, has 
had autocratic power there for so many years that he has become 
overbearing and takes himself too seriously. The recent action 
of the meat packers, which he takes as a personal victory, as re- 
moving the greatest competitor the wholesale grocers ever had, 
has brought his self-importance to a peint of bursting. In a 
few words, he says that he went to the Canners’ Convention at 
Cleveland to have this pro rata form of contract kilied for all 
time, and they did not do as he requested, and so he pours out 
the vials of his wrath upon them and upon the contract. He 
must not be thwarted in his desires, apparently. Were not the 
letter so thoroughly a personal one—McLaurin’s own—it might 
be serious; but as it is is, it is to laugh! A little more of such 
action on the part of the jobbers and distributors and we will 
begin to take seriously the circular which was distributed at the 
Cleveland Convention. and which at the time we branded as 
Bolshevistic. Verily times have changed. A few months ago 
the world was crying for the abolition of the middleman—and is 
not entirely done yet—but now the middleman stands up in all 
his vaunted power and importance and, with finger in the top 
button of his vest, calls upon the manufacturers to look well 
at him and to do as he says or anathama upon them. How is 
it that Orem says it? “What meat doeth our Caesar feed upon 
that he grows so great?” But this is not all the jobbers, nor 
do we impugne such sentiments to them: it is just one man, and 
he gone mad with his own importance. 

There were crimes committed in the name of this pro rata 
contract. Is there anything human that cannot be abused by 
the unscrupulous? We have in front of us as we write com- 
plaints that wholesale grocers and jobbers are even today reject- 
ing goods upon flimsy or no pretext—merely because the market 
prices have declined. Is this a new evil, never heard of before? 
We lose control of ourselves when we consider this new code of 
morals (God save the mark) which seeks to correct all human 
failings through civil laws; to regenerate mankind by the removal 
of all temptations. The fact that there are crooks in all walks 
of life does not shake our faith in humanity; we still believe 
that the vast majority of mankind is honest. and that it is only 
a small fraction that is dishonest. A good thing, right in its 
principle as is this pro rata contract. should not be destroyed 
merely because it is abused by the few. Every section of the 
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country seems to be crying for the enactment of the Wheeler 
Bureau plan. and here would seem to be one of the strongest 
arguments for it. With such a Bureau the “slippery gents” on 
both sides of the deal—buyers and sellers—would be listed, as 
they should be. And when they are listed we warn Mr, McLaurin 
they will not be all canners! 

Speaking of morals, no man has a moral right to guarantee 
against a crop yield, which of necessity is subject to the destiny 
of Providence. All gambling is immoral, but that sort of gam- 
bling is the most immoral possible; is, in fact, an affront to 
Almighty God, for the man who guarantees a 100 per cent de- 
livery on his contract says, in effect, that he will not be bound 
by Nature. Joshua commanded the sun to stand still for twenty- 
four hours, but the 100 per cent contract seller commands all 
Nature to stand and deliver for the entire growing season; com- 
mands a plentiful supply of rain, and not too much; abundant 
sunshine, and not too much; forbids the intrusion of insect ene- 
mies or plant diseases; failure of seed or anything else to hinder 
him in his business. You have your morals twisted, Mr. Mc- 
Laurin, for anything else than a pro rata contract for future 
canned foods is highly immoral, despite the dishonest advan- 
tages which have been or may be taken of it, and which we do 
not for a moment mean to sanction. The canner who will take 
unfair advantage of his pro rata clause because prices have ad- 
vanced is just the same crook as the jobber who will reject the 
goods upon delivery, without justifiable excuse, because the price 
has gone down. And there will always be such actions; in fact, 
their avoidance is what rewards the honest seller and makes 
the good buyer’ 

The market shows no life. Such demand as there is is all 
for luxuries and fancy goods, the staples being neglected. Aspara- 
gus is snapped up as quickly as offered, and pineapples threaten 
to be oversold several times; but standard grades of peas, corn 
and tomatoes are untouched. Some special packings of tomatoes 
have, no doubt, been contracted for, and in sections of the West, 
where the acreage question is settled, the canners have done some 
business; but in this section, comprising the Tri-States, there 
are practically no canners in position to talk futures, because 
they do not know where they stand. Any canner offerng future 
tomatoes from this section is merely guessing. Spot tomatoes 
today can be bought for less than futures can be packed, accord- 
ing to the best opinions obtainable. And the jobbers naturally 
would take spots rather than gamble upon futures; but they are 
touching spots very lightly, and at prevailing prices we cannot 
see why this should be so. No. 3 canned tomatoes can be bought 
and sold, upon close margin, at 15¢ retail at today’s wholesale 
prices, and tomatoes will sell at 15¢c. The chain stores are waking 


up to this opportunity and will make a harvest on it in the next 
few weeks. 


Corn is said to be showing some weakness, the buyers playing 
bear upon this article. Peas are in strong demand for the fancy 
grades, but the lower grades are not wanted. 

Our long winter is gradually breaking up, and we may expect 
a better oyster supply in the few remaining weeks, and it is 
badly needed. 

Such changes as have taken place in the market quotations 
are shown on their regular page, and the condition of all leading 
markets is shown under their respective headings. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Can You Beat It?—Bind ’em and kill ’em (Bienemann and 
Killian), are the Fair Price Commissioners of Maryland. 

Farm Bureaus Organize—Chicago, March 3. The Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation was organized today at a meet- 
ing of representatives from 28 State farmers’ bureaus. J. P. 
Howard, of Clemons, Iowa, was elected president, and S. L. 
Strivings, of Castile, N. Y., vice-president. 

Objects of the federation, it was announced, are to cor- 
relate and strengthen the individual State farm bureaus and 
similar State organizations in a national body to promote, pro- 
tect y=' represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers and to develop agriculture. 

Membership of the federation was placed at 700,000. It 


was announced that $200,000 had been received as membership 
dues from the State bureaus. 


Thomas E. Wilson, president of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, addressed the farmers today and pledged the 
support of that organization to the federation. 


The federation was divided into four groups—the North- 
east, the Central, the Southern and the Far Western. 

Wages for Farm Labor—A recent daily paper says: Ches- 
tertown, Md., February 25—At a meeting of Galena Grange, 
at Galena, Kent county, farmers decided on fair wages for 
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farm hands. The rate agreed on was $35 a month, with board 


-and lodging, for ordinary farm work, when the laborer is em- 


ployed by the month; ordinary work, by the day, $1.50 and 
board; corn shelling, by the day, $2 and board. Corn thinning 
was considered as ordinary work. 

The farmers took this action after County Agent Derrick 
pointed cut that farm laborers in Kent county are organized 
and that the farmers are not. The result of this, he said, was 
that the laborers put the highest price on their services, and 
were assisted in getting their price by the farmers bidding 
against each other for labor. Thus, he said, the farmers were 
paying more than they had to. 


Mr. Derrick said there was, in his opinion, enough farm 
labor in Kent county to do the work on the county’s farms. 

Estimates of the cost of lodging and feeding a laborer 
placed this at $1.25 aday. Cost of keeping a horse for a farm 
hand was put at $5 to $15 a month. The wage scale was 
agreed on to last from now until wheat harvest. 

The Langsenkamp Calendar—One of the neatest calendars 
we have ever seen is that sent out by Frank H. Langsenkamp, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., the well-known maker of copper kettles, 
Koop-More coils, pulp machinery, etc. It is a perpetual cal- 
endar, with movable days and dates, made of brass and stand- 
ing on its easel makes a handsome desk ornament. Butitisa 
cheer-dispenser also. The back of each day’s card contains 
some famous quotation. For instance, amid the gathering 
gloom of depressed market conditions, and the inclination to 
lay down or quit—these cheering words greet us, as we turn 
into another day: 


“‘Keep your face always turned towards the sun- 
shine, and the shadows will fall behind you.” One 

of Whitman’s wise remarks. 

The calendar is a fitting reminder of the bright, sunny dis- 
position of the donor. 

Some Other Calendars—lIt is a late day to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of 1920 calendars, but, like everything else, dependent on 
the printers (our Almanac for instance), most of them are very 
late in arriving—just coming in. 

The Tilghman Canning Co., Tilghman, Md., have sent us a 
handsome one, depicting in colors the welcome of Washington 
arriving at New York for his first inauguration. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y., present us a bunch 


of radishes, over the date pad, so realistic as to tempt one to 
pick them. 


Tri State Canners to Meet March 11th—A call has been 
issued for a meeting of the Tri-State Packers Association at 
Wilmington, Del., Hotel DuPont, on Thursday, March 11th. 
The particular matter is the packing of tomatoes with juice or 
puree; but the question of better crop yields will also be there. 
All canners are welcome—and a big meeting should result. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


‘Buyers Continue Indifferent—Speculative Interest Has Disap- 


peared—Some Future Sales of Tomatoes Reported— 
Rumors of Below $1.50 on Spot No. 3 Toma- 
toes—Retailers Buying Better Since Snow 
Blockade—Only Fancy Peas Wanted. 
Condition of Each Article. 


Reported by Telegraph, 


New York, March 5, 1920. 

The Situation—After two months of excessively dull mar- 
kets, March came in but little better. Practically all varieties 
showed the effect of the indifference of buyers. More of them 
are here and inquiry is larger, but general activity is no better 
than it was a month ago and doesn’t seem in a fair way to 
improve materially for a week or two, if it does then. The 
buyers show little interest beyond satisfying the small require- 
ments of their every day trade. Holders say that they get 
little encouragement when they make offers and they are not 
anxious to seek business under such circumstances. All specu- 


lative interest has disappeared and few are placing orders to 
cover their future requirements. Here and there some sales 
of future peas have been made, and a few have placed orders 
for future corn, but future tomatoes are dull and though sev- 
eral prices have been made, so far as known the trading has 

The burden of financing has been placed upon the 


been nil. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


AMERICOSE is a cereal sugar syrup which was introduced during 
the sugar shortage last year. It met with such demand that it is today 
an established competitor of cane granulated sugar, and is not an 
experiment. 


The Department of Agriculture says about Cereal Sugar Syrup that: — 


“Tt is an excellent, wholesome syrup, and on account of 
its delicious flavor, is superior to sugar for some purposes.”’ 


For the Canner, it is ideal. It will keep your canning 
factories working at capacity this year and will help save crops that 
otherwise would go to waste, due to the sugar shortage this year, estimated 
at about 2,000,000 tons. 


AMERICOSE is made by a distinctive process and is the best 
cereal sugar syrup on the market. 


It is packed in barrels weighing about 650 Ibs. net, which barrels 
have a resale value of about $2.00 each. 


AMERICOSE is cheap as compared with cane sugar, and is 
ready for immediate shipment. 


Manufacturers Purchasing Corporation 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110 West 40th Street 332 South LaSalle Street 
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canner by the various rulings of the banks calling in loans, 
and the result of this is a number of instances where material 
concessions have been made to force sales so that needed 
money could be obtained. How extensive this has been no one 
can say, but that some of this sort of trading has been done 
is certain and some express the opinion that more will be done 
in the future. Holders are endeavoring to maintain their 
position and refuse to make concessions unless compelled by 


the need of ready money. Canners say that production costs 
will be larger this season and that they will have to get more 
money for their product. And production costs are frightening 
buyers as well as packers for they fear that their customers 
will refuse to buy goods at any higher range than has already 
been quoted. 

Tomatoes—A few sales of futures have been made at a 
tentative price in one instance of $1.60 and in another of $1.70a 
1.75, for full standard Maryland 38s. But it is said that no 
important sales have been made at either of these figures. 
Buyers have refused to consider them and are leaving them to 
the future. They are uncertain about the outcome of present 
trade tendencies and are not placing orders. Canners who need 
money are ready to sacrifice a part of their present holdings and 
this is a disturbing factor in the market which has its effect 
upon the general situation. No. 3s have been offered as low 
as $1.47% f. o. b. factory, but $1.50 is the regular figure. No. 
2s are quoted at $1.10, and no sales are made at that figure, 
while No. 10s have been sold as low as $5.25, with $5.75 the 
regular price. California tomatoes continue without animation 
and all buyers are indifferent. The Government has not cut 
prices on the quantities sold as much as was expected, and 
some important factors in the trade seem to believe that ii 
would be a good buy to take some of them at the figures they 
ask. No. 3s have been quoted at $1.20a1.65 for No, 3s, de- 
pending upon the point of delivery, and No. 2s are held at 
96ca$1.20. Delivery through the Middle West and elsewhere 
costs more than in New York. Jobbers are believed to be car- 
rying very light stocks, if they have had any business, since 
they haven’t been buying of late and the situation is quite likely 
to improve in the near future. Nearly all buyers are watching 
closely, but they do not believe the time has yet come to go 
into.the market and buy liberally. 


Corn—The large chain stores and a few other large opera- 
tors have been taking corn this week, their supplies suffering 
greatly during the snow blockade, when deliveries were impos- 
sible. Full standards are held at $1.10a1.15 f. o. b. factory 
for Southern Maine style. New York fancies are held at $1.60, 
and the same figure is quoted for Maine fancies, but sales are 
extremely light in both these. Western activities seem to have 
been small this week. Futures are offered at $1.25, but buying 
is limited. The aggregation for the week is said to be small 
and packers are inclined to think they had better wait before 
urging sales. They are afraid of breaking the market if they 
force business. 

Peas—Spot standards are selling more freely, but demand 
is still limited when compared with other seasons. No. 2s are 
quoted at $1.27% for standards. Fancy would sell rapidly if 
obtainable at considerably higher figures. Up to $1.50a1.60 is 
named as a possible price for fancies. Southern pack have 
been offered at $1.25 f. o, b. factory for No. 4 standards. 
Western futures are selling in assortments since Wisconsin 
canners are forcing the sale of standards with fancy grades. 
They are in position to dictate terms since the pack promises to 
be short and demand is active. 


Asparagus—Tips would sell if they were obtainable, but 
most first hands are out and the odd sized lots left are scat- 
tered and hard to assemble. There is inquiry for round lots. 
Other grades are hard to get. 

Sauer Kraut—The market is steady, but inactive. Buying 
has almost entirely ceased of late. 

Fruits—The situation is complicated somewhat by the fail- 
ure of the export trade. No additional buying is in progress 
and some exporters are getting back fruits which they sent 
over. The reduction in exchange makes it more profitable to 
do that than to sell them there. This has stopped future buy- 
ing here. California packers say they will have to have more 
money for this season’s pack, but in face of returning exports 
and indifferences of buyers because of present high prices it is 
hard to interest a buyer in something which is held even higher 
for the next season. 

Peaches—Clings are wanted by consumers here and by 
buyers from the interior, but free supplies prevent any harden- 
ing of prices. Opening prices are yet to be made, but packers 
say they will be higher than last year. 


Pears—Not many are available and prices are held at 5a10 
per cent over the opening, but with higher prices coming it 
may be possible to disose of what is now on hand. 

Apricots—All holdings are neglected by the local trade. 
This fruit is not very popular in and near New York. It is 
going out to interior markets at prices which are 15a20 per 
cent under opening figures. 

Pineapples—Sales have been free this week. No. 2% 


extra sliced is selling around $4.80 and No. 3 extra standards 
at $4.00a4.15. 


Apples—No. 10s are very quiet, but inquiry seems to indi- 
cate more activity in the near future. 

Salmon—The market is dull and unchanged in price. Hold- 
ers say that demand is considerably lower than they expected 
and inquiry has fallen to almost nothing. Red Alaska is the 
firmest grade offered and prices for that are $3.50a3.65. Me- 
dium reds are nominally unchanged in the absence of important 
business. Chums are quiet, and no interest is manifested, For 
other grades the same observations hold good. 

Sardines—They are holding their own in price, but the 
domestic market is dull. Nothing more than an attempt to 
keep jobbing stocks intact is reported by different interests. 


Reserves are light, but that makes no difference with sentiment - 


regarding business. No talk has been heard about opening 
prices on new stock. California pack is quiet, and is in moder- 
ate suply. Foreign fish are quiet, with little interest shown in 
any pack. No French pack is available because of the shortage 
of output. 


Tuna—Interior markets are picking up a good deal of this 


fish. The price remains high, but that doesn’t hinder good 
sales. Both blue and striped fish are in moderate supply and 
steady. 


PICKED UP IN PASSING. 


While the snow blackade is lifted somewhat. the streets are 
not clear yet so as to permit deliveries. Probably visiting buyers 
are quite as numerous and maybe they are placing quite as 
liberal orders, but it is impossible to make deliveries in the city. 
And the nearby suburban districts are still buried under a heavy 
blanket of snow. Some small towns have had no food supplies 
of any sort since early in February which were not carried in 
by hand. Happily these untoward conditions are changing, and 
while the pessimistic individual doesn’t yet see a great chance 
of an important change in the situation, the outlook is better, 
and retailers will shortly be able to obtain supplies. This means 
a good trade when they do, for the blockade has enabled them to 
clear out whatever stock they had on hand. They will begin the 
spring distribution with bare shelves, and will have to buy every- 
thing new. The situation in the main wholesale market is bet- 
ter, though, of course, blocking deliveries makes bad work there. 
too, yet with buyers coming in and placing some orders, even 
though they are small, holders see some prospects of resumption 
of normal activities in the near future, Sales at present are not 
large, but they are better than none, and the probability is that 
things will improve materially as soon as the weather approaches 
something like spring. 

Information from the South is that shrimp is active and 
that buyers are seeking larger supplies than are available. No. 1 
wet is quoted at $1.60; No, 1%, $8.10. The best offers for dry 
obtained by one house was $1.75 f. o. b. for No. 1s, with shipment 
within 30 days. Lent has increased the sales somewhat, though 
not as much as expected, according to some authorities. 

As one result of the return of the railroads to their owners 
the railroad freight solicitor has appeared on the West Side again. 
looking for business. Up to the time the Government took over 
the roads these solicitors were a part of the West Side business, 
but afterward they disappeared, since there was no competition 
and, consequently, no reason for the existence of a solicitor. But 
they are back again now, seeking business and going through the 
territory looking things over after an absence of years. They 
have always been important factors in the shipping circles of 
the West Side, and the canned foods men are really glad to see 
them back. They have been much help in years past. and un- 
doubtedly will be again, 

A letter from Baltimore says that No. 3 standard tomatoes 
have declined to $1.47%, while No. 2s are unchanged at $1.10. 
The reduction in the price of No. 3s is said to be due-.to the 
forced liquidation of bank loans on tomatoes. It is reported, 
this letter says, that the Government has awarded recent offerings 
of tomatoes to at least 120 purchasers. Prices are 96e East and 
$1.20 in Chicago for No. 2s, and from $1.20a1.65 for No. 3s. Some 
are disposed to think it worth while to buy Government holdings 
at these figures. 


“HUDSON.” 


Photograph shows how one 
large packer combines AXA 
Crowns with the screw cap to 
make a neat, secure and at- 
tractive package. 


XA Crowns are easy and 
safe to remove, an all-desir- 
able point with the consumer. 


They are quickly and easily 
applied by hand, foot or power 
machines. No skilled labor is 
necessary in applying them. 


AXA comes in three sizes for 


sealing glass-contained products, 
both liquids and semi-solids. Plain 
tops or lithographed in color with 
your own exclusive design. 


Now’s the time to look into the 
AXA System for next season. 
Write for full information as to 
sizes, prices, etc. 


The Crown Cork and Seal Co., Baltimore, U. S. A. 


Canneries Division 


TIN and CORK CROWNS for Condiments and Preserves 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Troubles of the Week Are Passing—Jobbers Selling Tomatoes 
Between Thems2lves—Future Tomatoes Not Selling. 
Corn Also Moving—No Demand for Low 
Grade Peas—Fine Apples Sell 
Readily 


Reported by Telegram 


Chicago, March 5, 1920. 

The Weather—We have had fine shipping weather most 
of the past week in Chicago, and the distribution of canned foods 
has increased heavily. 

It is evident that the time has now come when the con- 
sumers must have canned foods and that the retailers and whole- 
salers must supply the need. 

5 The devil's own list of hindrances and vexations has beset 
the Canning Industry since December 1 last, and the list has been 
headed by the National Government’s methods of disposing of the 
Army and Navy surplus of canned foods. 

Canned Tomatoes—A considerable block of twos standard 
tomatoes was sold between jobbers here this week at $1.15 ex- 
warehouse Chicago. This shows a beginning of a disposition on 
the part of local holders to meet the market and take their loss 
while the taking is good and not too severe. 

The offering of No. 10 tomatoes at various points in the 
United States of the Government surplus by a Philadelphia job- 
bing house at from $4.50 to $4.80 per dozen has caused some 
buying and a disposition to meet even that competition 

Future tomatoes are not selling. Buyers will not make future 
contracts as long as spot prices are so much lower than future 
prices: they say that they will buy and carry over the spot stock 
and sell futures against it. 

Canned Corn—The loosening up process is also being ap- 
plied to canned corn, and I heard of a sale of good Iowa standard 
No. 2 corn ex-warehouse Chicago between jobbers at $1.12™% per 
dezen, regular cash discount. 

Fancy Maine corn is not selling, and holders are trying to 
force it on the market at cost or a little less. I heard of a sale 
this week of a well-known advertised brand at $1.70 ex-warehouse 
Chicago. 

No disposition is evident on the part of buyers at present to 
buy any futures in canned corn, as they hold, as with tomatoes, 
that it is cheaper to buy and carry over spot corn at present 
prices than to contract for futures. 

The objection to that policy and procedure, however, is that 
it is now very hard to find any canned corn in first hands of 
desirable quality, as the lots offered are nearly all off grade and 
unsuitable for buyers’ labels, or, in fact, for canners‘ labels. 

Canned Peas—The demand for spot peas has subsided al- 
most entirely for the reason that the assortment in first hands 
is poor and most of the offerings are of standard or sub-standard 
grades. Wholesale grocers are well supplied with standard grades 
of peas. but they are all short on fancy grades of small peas and 
are eager buyers where any can be found, but the fancy grades 
and small sizes of peas are almost an impossible proposition in 
spot goods and cannot be found. 

Future: canned peas have sold well, and there are only a few 
canners remaining in Wisconsin and Michigan who will take on 
additional orders for peas for future delivery, except of the lower 
grades and larger sizes. 

Canned Apples—It is wonderful to note the salability of 
canned apples in No. 10 cans, Strictly fancy New York and Mich- 
igan stock brings $6.00 f. 0. b. cannery with a snap, while inferior 
soft or mushy stuff or winfall stock can hardly be sold at any 
price. 

Canned Kidney Beans—There is a big fight on between 
packers or canners of this product. some of whom have been can- 
ning an imported or cranberry bean and labeling them red kidney 
beans. The Government has interfered and seized a number of 
lots at various points, and inspectors claim that the label does 
not tell the truth, demanding that the labels read mottled kidney 
beans. As this would merely destroy their business, the canners 
of the cranberry bean (so-called) are organizing to put up a figrie 
against the decision, and the result is awaited with much interest. 

A Savage Controversy—The president of the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association has in an official bulletin made 
a violent attack upon the pro rata contract. and has certainly 
“treated it rough.” He comes close to the line of personalities 
and throws left-handed bouquets at the whole cannery industry, 
Canners’ Associations and all who sympathize with the pro rata 
contract or the firm-at-opening-price contract. 


A Canners’ Journal of Chicago publishes the bulletin and 
then pays its respects to the author of it and to those who 
endorse it and their race, seed and generation. The bulletin 
sounds like a declaration of war, and the reply to it sounds like 
a barage preliminary to going over the top. Proposals for an 
armistice are now in order, and I respectfully tender my good 
offices as moderator and intermediator. I specialize in the pro- 
motion of commercial peace treaties. War is very unprofitable, 
destructive and ineffective. Wholesale grocers and canners are 
mutually dependent upon each other and should be good friends. 

WRANGLER. 


| MAINE MARKET 


Maine Buried Under Snow and Transportation Tied Up—No 
Price on Future Corn as Yet—Other Articles 
Show No Price Changes. 

Maine may be buried under the snow, but believe me, she 
was buried alive, and is fast digging her way out. Up here we 
have the advantage over some of the North Atlantic cities, in 
that we are used to this weather and know more or less how to 
cope with it. Only one storm has been sufficiently severe to 
interfere with “business as usual,” and we are fast overcoming 
this handicap. 

Transportation—Mail and passenger service has been unin- 
terrupted, but it has been at the expense of freight traffic. Many 
roads and branch lines have had an embargo on less than ear 
freight, and are very loath even today to accept car shipments. 


Another great delay has been in getting proper empties, especi- . 


ally reefer cars, for loading, as the transportation companies have 
been taxed to deliver loaded cars and could not handle empties. 
Transfers at all junctions are delayed, in some yards the cars 
Leing frozen to the tracks and immovable until a thaw or an 
electric transformer removes the ice. 

Future Maine Corn—A few weeks ago packers were anx- 
icus to meet others in the business, and to talk over the pros: 
pects of market and price. Now, however, it is all talked out, 
and the subject is barely mentioned. No price is made as yet 
to the planters except by two or three packers and no acreage 
signed. This price will doubtless remain the same as last year, 
five cents per pound—it can not be higher, and in the present-day 
atmosphere is not likely to be reduced. 

Spot Maine Corn—Remains active at $1.60 for fancy grade 
and $1.25 for standard. Stocks are rapidly disappearing. 

Clams—No change is possible in the clam situation until 
warmer weather prevails. Factories are running on short time, 
which adds greatly to the cost of packing, and it is logical to 
conclude that when additional business is possible, it must be 
at an advance over present contracts. One dollar and twenty- 
five cents was the last price reported. 

Sardines—This packing season is legally open on April 
15th, and work will commence as soon as the fish come in. No 
prices on futures have been announced. On spot goods $4.75 is 
still quoted for standards (4 oils keyless) and a good export 
business and a promising domestic demand is reported. ‘ 

No. 10 Maine Apples—Two more factories have cleaned 
up small lots this week at $5.50. and this practically wipes out 
the stock in Maine. Buyers who have not been able to get goods 
from first hands report having found re-sales to meet their im- 
mediate wants. 

Notes—It is evident that Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Forhan are 

General business among the wholesalers is reported as very 
“towering” Florida, as communications have been received from 
them from St. Petersburg, Jacksonville, St. Augustine and Or- 
lando. 
good, but that the result of the recent storms has been felt. In 
the rural sections, which Portland supplies, travel is so difficutt 
that “going to the store” is only done for necessities, consequently 
the country trader is not re-stocking as regularly as in good 
weather. 

However, though the wholesale trade may be “snowed under,” 
they have not lost their sense of humor. In front of one of the 
large jobbing houses, on a snowdrift eight or ten feet deep, is 
a nicely printed sign “KEEP OFF THE GRASS and use SUPERBA 
CANNED FOODS,” Superba being their name of their own brand. 

Transportation is having another re-arrangement, this time 
at the expense of passenger service, to relieve the freight con- 
gestion. Monday fifty-one passemger trains were cancelled on the 
New Haven line “until further notice.” 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Max Ams Machine Co., is now ready 


No. 835 


With eight seaming 
| stations. Capacity 
120 to 160 cans per 
minute. 


PATENTED 


NO SPILL 


The hook formed on the can and cover by the 


to book orders in limited quantities for their 


NEW “SPIRAL ROLLER” DOUBLE SEAMER 


No. 435 


With four seaming 
stations. Capacity 
60 to 80 cans per 
minute. 


NO MASHED CANS 


Completely automatic and operate on an entirely new principle from any heretofore 
used. One ‘“‘Spiral Roller’? performs both first and second operations in the for- 
mation of a Sanitary Can seam. Both first and second operation grooves are on 
one roller. Their operation is continuous and they cannot get out of proper 
relationship, as is often the case when using two or more separate Rollers. 


Spiral Roller’’ is decidedly greater 


a than that obtained with the older type of rollers and consequently leaks are impossible’ 


providing cans are properly made. 


WITHOUT ANY READJUSTMENTS. 


There are no small parts or levers in the seaming mechanism; nothing to get out 


of order, consequently the seamer can be OPERATED A WHOLE SEASON 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CoO. 


) CHAS. M. AMS, President 


i 101 Park Avenue New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
COAST AGENTS: Premier Machinery Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
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MEETING OF THE N. C. A. DIRECTORS 
Columbus, Ohio, February 27-28, 1920. 


The Board of Directors of the National Canners Association 
met at the Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio, on Friday, February 
27th, 1920, at 10 A. M. 

Present: Walter J. Sears, President: H. P. Strasbaugh. Vice- 
President, and the following directors: 

J. E. Barr, W. I. Berg, Sid R. Clift, W. L. Crites, Merritt 
Green, Jr., G. E. Grier, Norman J. Griffith, Philip Larmon, Harry 
McCartney, W. T. Nardin, Roy Nelson, R. J. Peacock, Gage B. 
Rodman, J. J. Rogers. L. A. Sears, Joseph N. Shriver, W. C. 
Smiley, W. B. Stokely, F. A. Torsch, P. H. Troutman, Charles H. 
Tugwell, W. W. Wilder, James Moore. representing A, H. Cobb. 

President Sears made a report to the meeting briefly outlin- 
ing the year’s prospective work, calling particular attention to the 
inspection and advertising campaign. 

Mr. Gerber, charman of the Finance Committee, read the bud- 
get for 1920, which had been prepared by the committee and this 
budget was approved. 

The Secretary reported the action of the Executive officers in 
reference to the disposition of the war surplus of canned foods. 
He stated that the details of this report would be covered in 
Bulletin 69, now in the mails. 

The general aspect of the inspection and advertising campaign 
was discussed in an informal maner. At the conclusion of the 
discussion a committee of three, consisting of J. W. Hill, James 
Moore and D. H. Stevenson, was appointed to present an appro- 
priate resolution, The resolution which was approved and unani- 
mously adopted is as follows: 

Whereas, The Executive Committee and Board of 
Directors of the National Canners Association. in regular 
meeting assembled, reviewing the progress and develop- 
ments to date of the inspection and advertising cam- 


paign with complete asurance of its success, are im- 
pressed with the great value of this movement to the can- 
ning industry, particularly as it applies to existing finan- 
cial and market conditions, and are convinced that, in 
the approaching period of declining commodity values, 
this industry cannot prosper unless by judicious publicity 

the demand for its products be maintained in volume 

which will exhaust production, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this body, expressing the unanimous 
sentiment of its members, hereby pledges its unqualified 
support and urges the further emphatic presentation 
of the plan to the canning industry as a whole, with the 
hope that we may enlist the co-operation of our entire 
membership. so that all may share with us the splendid 
benefits to be derived therefrom. 

The Secretary presented a rough draft of the By-Laws which 
have been amended from time to time, but have not been thor- 
oughly revised since their adoption when the Association was in- 
corporated. The revison of the By-Laws was referred to a special 
committee consisting of W. T. Nardin, chairman, James Moore 
ond Richard Dickinson. This connnittee was asked to report to 
the next meeting of the Board of Directors and also to send a 
copy of their proposed report to each Director previous to the 
meeting. 

The establishment of a Bureau for Conservation of Raw 
Materials was discussed. During the discussion, Frank Gerber. 
chairman of the Finance Committee, made a report of the finan- 
cial condition of the Association. At the conclusion of this report 
the followng resolution offered by Henry Burden and seconded 
by W. L. Crites was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Executive Com- 
inittee that there be established within the National 
Canners Association a tureau of Conservation of Raw 
Products: that the Finance Committee be instructed to 
select a director for such Bureau and for the purpose of 
meeting the salary of such office and for the support of 
his Bureau, be authorized to appropriate during 1920, 
such an amount as the committee may deem expedient. 


Canadian Plant 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 
Tilsonburg, Ont. 


PEA GRADING IS A PARTICULAR OPERATION 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


Accurate Sizing must be 
accomplished if quality of 


goods is maintained. 


THE PEA GRADER 


is the most accurate machine 


you can use 


Make Your Equipment Modern 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
timore, Md 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery | A 
Bliss High Speed Top and Bottom Presses (i \\i 


Perfect Work and Maximum Output 


Patented 


EK. W. BLISS 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building. Detroit Office: Dime Bank Building. 


They are adjustable for different diameters; changes and 
adjustments are quickly made. Positive feeds. The strips 
are automatically fed from the holder into and carried through 
the press. Positive top and bottom knockouts are provided. 
All adjustments are open and simple. Feeding may be dis- 
continued without stopping the press. Positive clutch, instant 
control. Capacity 60,000 to 100,000 ends a day. 

These machines are often arranged with edge curling 
machine attached to back of press. Arranged in this way 


the curling attachment is operated in conjunction with and 
direct-driven from the press. 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line 


25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Cleveland Office: Union Bank Building. 


Offices in Eurepe: 100 Boulevard Victor, Hugo St. Quen, Paris. Pocock St. Blackfriar’s Road, London, E. C. 
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The President called attention to the recommendation of the 
retiring President, Frank Gerber, in reference to the appointment 
of an Assistant Secretary with headquarters on the Pacific Coast. 
This matter was referred to the next meeting of the Board of 
Directors. 

The President called attention to the necessity for enlarging 
the present Association building in Washington to provide space 
for the Educational. Inspection and Conservation Bureaus. After 
some discussion, on motion of J. W. Hill, the President was author- 
ized to appoint a committe of three to report to the next meet- 
ing. 

The Inter-Church Welfare Movement for canning employes 
was, on motion of Henry Burden, referred to the State organiza- 
tions. 

The construction of the By-Laws in reference to the member- 
ship using glass containers was discussed at length. Attention was 
called to the resolution passed December 27th, 1917, by the Execu- 
tive Committee which permitted the membership of manufacturers 
of ketchup and other tomato products under certain conditions. 
Under this resolution, the recent action of the Educational Com- 
mittee in authorizing the certification of ketchup was approved. 
The question of eligibility of membership using glass containers 
was referred to the Committee on By-Laws. 

The Secretary called atention to the present appropriation bills 
in Congress which contemplate radical reduction for expendi- 
tures for research of the Bureau of Chemistry and the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, also changing the Foreign Trade representa- 
tives from the jurisdiction of the Department of Commerce to 
the Department of State. A general resolution was adopted urg- 
ing increased appropriations for the researches mentioned and pro- 
testing against the change regarding the Foreign Trade repre- 
sentatives. Henry Burden was authorized to send appropriate 
telegrams in reference to the same. 

Mr. F. A. Torsch, chairman of the committee for the Tomato 
Section, reported the unanimous action of the Tomato Section at 
the recent convention recommending that market reports for toma- 
toes be established. The following resolution presented by Mr. 
Torsch was adopted by a vote of 12 to 11. 

Resolved, That it be the sense of this meeting of the 

Executive Committee, 

ist, That good was accomplished by the previous 
operation of the Tomato Market Report; 

2nd, That there is great need at this time for such 
market reports; 

3rd, That general response and support is necessary 
to its success; 

4th, That responsibility for reinstatement, develop- 
ment, and ultimate success of the Market Report must 

lie with the Executive Office of the National Canners 

. Association ; 
5th, That the latter should devote the necessary 
time. expense and effort with the assistance of a com- 
mittee of five (to be appointed), for the reinstatement 

of the Tomato Market Report so soon as in the judg- 

ment of these the machinery and support is ready to 

insure success ; 
6th, That the Directors be requested each to inter- 
est himself in the support of the movement; 


7th, That the Federal Trade Commission be asked 

to give its consent or pass upon the issuing of the Mar- 

ket Report. 

On motion of W. T. Nardin, the executive officers were directed 
to take no action in reference to the matters covered in this resolu- 
tion until after the whole matter had been thoroughly investi- 
gated by the attorney for the National Canners Association and 
his opinion rendered. 

The President read a recent communication from the South- 
ern Wholesale Grocers Association, addressed to its members. 
No action was taken on the same. 

The President called on Mr. Phelps for an address previous 
to the close of the meeting of the Board of ‘Directors. Upon 
conclusion of his address the committee adjourned subject to the 
call of the President. 


Meeting of the Educational Committee. 

H. M. Loomis, National Director of Inspection, reported that 
the inspection service inaugurated originally in the Maine sardine 
industry in 1916, was extended in 1918 and 1919 to cover South- 
ern California canned fish; also fruits and vegetables in Southern 
California, Ohio, Indiana, Dllinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Nebraska. In addition a sanitary survey of canneries in the 
Pacific Coast salmon industry and in New York State was carried 
on during the past year. In 1919 about 25,000,000 cases of canned 


foods were put up in twelve States and in Alaska, either under 


- the full inspection Service, or under a preliminary sanitary sur- 


vey which is carried out by the same organization. 
Mr. Loomis said further: 


“Considering the fact that nine of the twelve directors have 
taken up this work this year for the first time, the results on 
ihe whole have been very gratifying, and a great deal of credit 
for the suecess that has been attained is due to the good judg- 
ment and enthusiasm of the directors and to the helpful co-opera- 
tion of the local advisory boards. 


“During the past year I have visited all the inspection dis- 
tricts. except those on the Pacific Coast, and have gone through 
a number of representative canneries in each of those districts, 
attended canners’ mectings and have assisted in getting the in- 
spection service properly launched in the various districts and 
in seeing that it is conducted in as uniform and impartial a 
manner as possible. The total mileage traveled in connection with 
this work was approximately 23,300 miles.” 

The personnel of the Educational Committee of the National 
Canners Association, which has charge of the inspection and 
advertising campaign, now stands as follows: 


Chairmen of Advisory Boards in Charge of Inspection. 

Maine, James Abernathy: Tri-State, J. E. Diament, D. H. 
Stevenson, J. D. Wooters; Michigan, E. P. Daggett; Illinois, 
Richard Dickinson; Minnesota, J. T. Barr; New York (to be 
selected) ; Ohio. James Stoop; Wisconsin, R. F. Clark; Indiana, 
Harry McCartney; Iowa, J. W. Hill; Colorado, P. H. Troutman ; 
Utah, Mr. Harrington; Southern California (Fruit and Vegetable 
Inspection), E. H. Kennedy; Southern California (Fish Inspec- 
tion), W. O. Turck; Oregon, J. O. Holt; Virginia, B. F. Moomaw. 

Members at Large. 

Frank Gerber, Michigan: James Moore, New York; R. B. 
Kingman, New Jersey: Walter Page, Illinois; H. W. Phelps, repre- 
senting Machinery and Supplies Association; Paul W. Paver, 
representing Brokers Association. 


Executive Sub-Committee. 
Walter J. Sears, H. P. Strasbaugh, Frank Gerber, Richard 
Dickinson, James Moore, R. F. Clark, R. B. Kingman, H. W. 
Phelps, Paul W. Paver. 


THE BETTER CROP YIELDS MOVEMENT 
Further Meetings of ‘the Canners, Scientists and Growers— 
The Committees Elected—New Directions for Im- 
proving Yields of Tomatoes, 

Since the initial meeting of the canners, scientists of the 
Agriculture Department and Colleges and tomato growers at 
Wilmington, as reported in The Canning Trade of February 23, 
there have been other meetings and consultations along this 
same line, and progress is being made. At the meeting on 
February 19th the following Joint Committee of Scientists, 
Canners and Growers was formed, and might be called 

The General Committee. 


Prof. F. J. Pritchard and J. H. Beattie, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington; T, B. Symons and C. E. 
Temple, of the Maryland Agricultural College; L. M. McCue 
and J. M. Le Cato, of the Delaware Agricultural College; 


L. A. Clinton and Prof. Nissley, of the New Jersey Agricuitural 
College. 


Canners—Wm. Silver, Aberdeen; F. A. Torsch, Baltimore, 
and Milford, Del.; W. M. Wright, Preston; H. F. Hall, Moores- 
ton, N. J.; H. Hankins, Bridgeton; George H, Draper, Jr., Mil- 
ford, Del., and President Asa Bennett, Frankford, Del. 


Growers—J. E. Patten, Georgetown, Del.; M. Schermer- 
horn, New Brunswick N, J. J. Dudley, Moorestown, N. J.; 
Fred Lippincott, Moorestown, N. J.; Robert Houston, George- 
town, Del., and Brooks Ross, Seaford, Del. 


There was likewise appointed a Committee on Seed Survey 
Stocks, composed of Messrs. Pritchard, Wright, Lippincott, Le 
Cato and Hankins. 

Committee on Plans 
horn, Le Cato, Temple. 


It was decided to devide up the work on Fertilizers, the 
New Jersey Scientists taking that question, and Seeds and Dis- 
eases being taken up jointly by the scientists of Delaware and 
Maryland. 

The question of the formation of Boys’ and Girls’ Tomato- 
growing Clubs, with suitable prizes, was considered further, and 
this will be done. 


As an outcome of this meeting new recommendations 
to replace the first tentative draft have been issued, as follows: 


Messrs, Beattie, Hall, Schermer- 
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ECONOMICAL COSTS AND HIGH QUALITY 


Sprague Model 7 Silker 


Sprague Model 5 Cutter 
Cuts More Corn to the Ton Than Any Other Cutter 


Economy Mixer and Cooker Feeder 


Special Agents 


MANUFACTURED, SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


These Machines Meet Every Requirement of Food Inspectors 
222 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Premier Machinery Co., San Francisco 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE TOMATO GROWERS 
Of Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey, Formulated by Rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Specialists of the State 
Agricultural Colleges, Representatives of 
the Canning Industry and _ the 
Farmers’ Organizations in 
These States. 

It is generally recognized that many industries formerly 
peculiar to this section, such as peach growing, pea canning 
and the oyster industry, have drifted into other territories, 
resulting in great financial loss both to the producers and to 
all interested in these territories. It is now realized that this 
same section which has been producing two-thirds of the 
tomatoes grown in the whole United States for canning is 
now confronted by conditions which have resulted in decreased 
yields per acre and a generally unsatisfactory state of the 
industry, which, if not overcome, will result in the tomato 
canning industry, in which so much capital is invested and 
which has been affording a nearby market for tomato growers, 
being completely destroyed and forced into other sections where 
conditions are more favorable to the industry. These sugges- 
tions are submitted in an effort to increase the yield per acre 
of tomatoes and preserve the industry to this section. 

These recommendations have been drawn from the actual 
experience of successful growers in this territory who are 
producing at least two or three times as many tomatoes per 
acre as the average for the past five years will show, and if 
put into practice under normal conditions of rainfall and tem- 
perature should enable growers to utilize from one-third to 
one-half the number of acres, and yet secure the same amount 
of tonnage. 

Soil—Select land that is well drained, in a good state of 
fertility and in good physical condition as a result of proper 


treatment. during previous seasons, and which has not been 


_ in tomatoes, potatoes, peppers or egg plants for at least three 


years. 

Crop rotation is essential. Leguminous or other green 
manuring crops should be plowed under as often as possible. 
Conditions vary so greatly regarding staple crops in the tomato 
growing centers that it would not seem feasible to use the 
same rotation in all places. Consult with your County Agent 
for recommendations on crop rotation. 


Varieties and Seed—The importance of good seed cannot 
be overestimated, as poor seed is dear at any price. 


The greatest menace to the canning indutsry is poor seed, 
especially cannery run seed, often saved from low-yielding 
plants which are diseased and not true to type, 


Some of the most successful growers in this territory are 
paying as high as $20 per pound for well-selected, high-produc- 
ing seed, whereas many other growers are demanding seed 
which shall cost them not over $1.00 to $1.50 per pound, 
which results in a low yield. Many other successful growers 
are raising their own seed, which cannot be bought at any 
price. 

On land infested by wilt, if possible, use seed of wilt- 
resistant varieties, such as Wilt Resistant Stone, Wilt Resistant 
Greater Baltimore; Norton, which is a wilt Resistant Stone; 
Arlington, which is a Wilt Resistant Greater Baltimore, and 
Marvel, which is an early wilt-resistant variety, all of which 
are good yielders and produce desirable canning-house stock. 


For medium early, use Bonnie Best, John Baer, Chalk’s 
Jewel and Delaware Beauty. 


For late use, Greater Baltimore, Stone, Paragon, Success, 
Matchless and Red Rock. 


The use of home-grown seed is strongly recommended. 
The growers should take steps to secure next year’s supply of 
seed through selection from this year’s crop. 


Select high-yielding plants. Before any tomatoes are 
picked from the field, go over the plants very carefully and 
stake hills which are high yielding and disease resistant with 


LIVINGSTON 


FOURTEEN FACTORIES 
T. A. SNIDER CATSUP CO. 
EQUIPPED WITH THESE 
WASHERS 


BETTER BE SURE THAN SORRY 


Microscopie counts on Ketchup and Pulp finished after passing 
through this Washer show that it removes practically all of 
the material forming a high mold, yeast and bacteria count as 
well as the grit, and at the same time not injuring the healthy, 


clean meat of the tomato. 
investigate. 


You owe it to yoursejf to 
Write us today. 


SUPERIOR BOILER WORKS 


Marion, Indiana 


Eastern Agents 


S. 0. RANDALL’S SOX 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Central Agent 


LANGSENKAMP 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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CANS 


Service Unequalled—Quality Unsurpassed 


Perfect Closing Machines 
Tin Containers All 


THE BOYLE CAN COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md. 
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fruit of high quality and true to type for the variety in question. 

Seed and Plants—The use of a new seed bed each year 
presents many points of advantage. If an old seed bed must 
be used, sterilize it. Directions for sterilizing seed beds may 
be obtained from Farmers’ Bulletin 996, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, or from your County Agent. 


Thick seeding, high temperature and excessive moisture 
will produce soft, tender, tall and thin-stemmed plants, and 
should always be avoided by the tomato grower, Stocky, well- 
grown, well-hardened plants are essential and well worth the 
necessary work and effort required to secure them. Reject 
all plants that are diseased or off color. 


When flea beetles are bad, spray plants in seed bed with 
Bordeaux mixture plus arsenate of lead. Plants to be sprayed 
the day before setting them in the fieid, and not moved while 
the tops are wet. Bordeaux 4-4-50 and arsenate of lead, 3 
pounds paste or 1% pounds dry, should be used. Home-grown 
plants are recommended as more desirable than Southern- 
grown plants, because of nematode and diseases. 

Early Plants—Much greater yields can be secured when 
plants are set in the field earlier than is now the practice. 
It is desirable to set the plants in the field as soon after 
May 10 as local conditions will permit. In order to secure the 
plants it may be necessary to use cold frames and hot beds. To 
have the plants ready May 10 to 15 it is necessary to sow the 
seed March 10 to April 1. Plants that have been transplanted 
before setting in the fields are stronger and give better results. 

Preparation of Land—Early planting of the land is desira- 
ble. Plow as deeply as the soil will permit. Gradually deepen 
the plowing a half inch to an inch each seasen until the soil is 
at least 8 inches deep. In case a cover crop or sod is to be 
plowed under, disking is recommended before plowing. Thor- 
oughly prepare the land. A seed bed consisting of three or 
four inches of thoroughly pulverized soil is desirable. 

Fertélizers—Ccmmercial fertilizers applied at the rate of 
1,000 pounds per acre is recommended. Six hundred pounds 
of this should be broadcasted before the field is laid off; 400 
pounds additional should be applied in the rows about 10 days 
before setting. About four to six weeks after setting apply, 


if necessary, 150 pounds of nitrate of soda as a side dressing. 
Be careful that nitrate does not fall on the foliage. 
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‘Home mixing of fertilizer is earnestly recommended. 


For medium early crops and light soils, use a 4-8-4 fer- 
tilizer; for later varieties and heavy soil, use a 2-8-3 mixture. 
In case 
long, strawy manure is used, it should be applied before 
plowing. 

If well-rotted stable manure is available, use this broad- 
cast as a top dressing and disc into the soil before planting. 
When moderate applications of manure are made, 400 pounds 
of fertilizer per acre in rows under the plants will be sufficient. 

Setting—Plants should be removed from the seed bed 
carefully, saving as much of the root system as possible. Plant 
in rows 6 feet apart, spacing the plants 3 feet apart in the 
rows, if the crop is to be sprayed; or, if green crops, as crimson 
clover, are to be planted between the rows. If the plants are 
not to be sprayed, but green crops are to be planted, the dis- 
tance of setting may be varied from the above recommended 
distance. Plants should be ‘‘watered in” if set in dry weather, 
and should be deeply set so that only a few inches are exposed. 

Cultivation—Clean level cultivation is necessary. . Keep 
all weeds, especially nightshade, out. Maintain a good soil 
mulch to conserve moisture. Cultivate after every rain at 
least six cultivations being desirable. Do not cultivate when 
vines are wet, This tends to spread spores of leaf blight fungus. 

Spraying—Spraying for disease must be thoroughly done 
or not at all. Spray at least five times, beginning about July 
1st and at intervals of ten days. Use Bordeaux 4-4-50. 

Picking—Pick when the vines are dry to prevent spread 
of leaf spot or blight by hands and clothing of pickers. 

Recognizing the importance of this question, the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and the 
State Agricultural Colleges have developed a plan of action to 
increase the yield of tomatoes, the details of which can be 
obtained from the Extension Service through the County 
Agents. 


Successful tomato growing depends on good seed, good 
plants, proper fertilization, careful planting, clean cultivation 
and disease control. The practice of the recommendations 
will enable the Tri-States to retain the position they have 
previously held in the tomato growing and canning industry. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Tri-State 


Packers’ Association was held in Wilmington on Tuesday, 
March 3d. 
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A World Labeler for the Sardine Canner 


Automatically labels sardine cans either wrapped 
or unwrapped. Places the labels neatly and uni- 
formly and has a capacity which is surely attractive 


Other World Labelers for the Food Packer are 
built for Spot Labeling and for all kinds of 


Gallon Packers—Panel Bottles—Tumblers and 
Preserve Jars—Olive and Pickle Bottles— 
Sardine Cans and other styles of tins. 


Send labeled samples of your packages 
for prices and detailed quotation 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Your Output Of 


Jams—Jellies—Preserves—Apple Butter 


Your output depends very much on the accuracy and 
cleanliness of your filling machines. 


Tests in preserving plants prove that greater output can 
be had from machines that fill without spilling or splashing. 


The Karl Kiefer 
Piston Type Visco 


fills the above products more cleanly and accurately than has 
ever been possible before. 


Don’t permit your product to be wasted by sloppy filling. 
This is not only a loss of goods but means less production 
Write for pamphlet 7. and extra packing work. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CANNED FOOD—THE MIRACLE ON YOUR TABLE 


Aberdeen, Md., February 25, 1920. 

Tomatoes—It is the consensus of opinion that the tomato 
market has reached bottom, and in view of the fact that some 
of the Western canners are quoting futures at $1.20 for 2s 
and $1.70 for 3s, spot tomatoes at $1.10a1.12% for 2s and 
$1.50a1.55 for 3s, should certainly prove to be a good pur- 
chase. We are fast approaching the heavy consuming months 
for canned foods, and would not be surprised to see a decided 
change in the situation in the next sixty days. 

Corn—There is quite a little inquiry for corn, but there 
is quite a range in prices according to quality. We can buy 
fair quality Maine style corn at $1.07%4a1.10, strictly stand- 
ard quality at $1.15, and fancy quality at $1.25a1.40. In 
whole grain corn we can buy standard Evergreen at $1.05a1.10, 
standard Shoepeg at $1.20a1.25. We know of one lot of fancy 
Shoepeg corn, about 1,500 cases, under jobber’s label, at $1.75 
per dozen, f. o. b. Ohio shipping point. 

Sweet Potatoes—We can buy strictly standard quality 


sweet potatoes at 95ca$1.00 for 2s,-and $1.50a1.55 for 3s, 


f. o. b. Peninsula. 


WORK WITH GROWERS TO BEGIN 


That the campaign for better crop yields is on in earnest 

is shown from the following letter sent all County Agents: 
College Park, Md., February 17, 1920. 
My Dear Sir: 

A conference of representatives from the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the State Colleges of Mary- 
land, Delaware and New Jersey, together with the leaders of 
the canners’ and growers’ organizations of the three States, 


was held at Wilmington, February 12th, for the purpose of 
considering plans for increasing the yield per acre of tomatoes 
in the Tri-State territory. 


“Jomato Pproduets Company 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


It was pointed out by all speakers that if something were 


. not done to increase the yield per acre this industry could not 


be maintained in this territory. After thorough discussion a 
special committee of growers, canners and specialists was ap- 
pointed to consider detailed plans. 

The conference adopted several projects to be developed. 
The first was the suggestion of holding mass-meetings of grow- 
ers and canners in the principal tomato counties, at which 
time the whole problem, including means for increasing yields, 
could be presented to all concerned. We wish it were possible 
to discuss this project with you at a group meeting. but as 
the time is very limited and institutes are in progress, the 
following is suggested: 

The present plan for holding these meetings would set a 
tentative date for holding the meeting in your county on the 
afternoon of March ——, beginning at 1.30 P. M. Let us know 
if this date would be agreeable, The following tentative pro- 
gram for the meeting is suggested: 

The Maintenance of the Tomato Industry. 

By County Agent or Other Person. 
How I Grow Tomatoes Successfully. 
By a Grower. 
Culture and Disease Control. 
By Specialists. 
Co-operation Between Canner and Grower. 
By a Canner. 
General Discussion. 
The above can be changed if desirable to meet local con- 
ditions. Will you, therefore, think over this matter and select 
your local speakers, advising me of your proposed program. 
It is hoped that all forces will enter into this project with 


tomato meetings in our State. 


All arrangements for these meetings will, of course, be 
in the hands of the County Agents. Two speakers, including 
Professors Temple and Auchter, will attend all meetings. The 
special committee will meet again shortly for preparing further 
plans for procedure. I shall hope to attend some of the meet- 
ings, especially in sections that I was unable to visit last year. 


DIRECTOR. 


We Specialize in 


us. 


products. 


Our crop is grown from choice seed, the result of our own 
many yeers selection, A limited quantity of seed will be 
sold for delivery in December, 1920. 


PAOLI.INDIANA. 


Five indiana Factories; at Orleans, French Lick, Hardinsburg, Marengo and Paoli. 


Dependable Tomato Pulp, Puree and Paste. 
These, and these alone, are a business with 
They are not a by-product. : : 


Our Whole crop of Whole tomatoes goes into these three 
Color, flavor, and natural pectin are conserved 
through painstaking care in growing and sorting the Tomatoes, 
and by the use of vacuum kettles in concentrating the juice. 


Laboratory controlled and accurately standardized. Uni- 
form tomato solids. Fully guaranteed under all fcod laws. 
Established 1911 
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THE HOUSE° OF STEGHER. 


Our Labels 
esi are the Thghes est Standard 
of Artigtioyl for Commercial Value. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
IReochester, N-Y. 
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PHELPS 


Evaporated and Condensed Mik CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 


CAN COMPANY 


To Insure 
Deliveries 
to Customers 


FOUR 
SEPARATE 
FACTORIES 


ADDRESS 


PHELPS 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Combined 
Capacity 
Over 


FOUR HUNDRED 
MILLION CANS 
PER ANNUM 


CAN COMPANY 


Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 
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ROTARY CANNED GOODS 


There are a lot of things which come to you in cans—soup, 


vegetables, ete. These are not the only things which come to you 
in cans. True success comes in cans. 

When you say I can give a little thought to my fellow-men, 
then new ideas come to the mind, new viewpoints, new under- 
standings of the things men are up against day after day. If you 
were poor and had the ghosts of unpaid bills haunting you all the 
time the question is, would you be good-natured and saint-spirited ? 
If you had to live in a place unlovely, in surroundings dirty, cold 
and uninviting, what kind of a disposition would you have? 

Some of these thoughts come to you when you say—I can 
take time to think. Look over the shelves of your character and 
see if some of the following can goods are there. 

I can serve my fellow-men. 

I can understand some of the troubles of men. 

I can feel some of the heartaches of the world. 

I can say kind words where they are needed. 

I can keep from getting stubborn if I do not have my own way. 

I can be unselfish enough to lift public good above private in- 
terest. 

I can contribute a genial personality to the folks among whom 
I live and work. 

I can smile and not feel that I am a molly-coddle. 

I can fight for the fair name and favorable reputation of my 
city and not be afraid of private loss or personal criticism. 

I can take an interest in the politics of my city, knowing that 
the honor of a free democracy and the sacred duty of a free men’s 
vote can be maintained only by so doing. 

I can enrich my mind by the broadest, purest and best thoughts 
of my day. 

I can improve my character by the lessons learned by experi- 
ence and observed in the experiences of others. 

I can keep from being a boob by using my brains. 

I can keep from being a fool by using common sense, 

I can keep from being a stingy, narrow man by using my heart. 

Look over the Rotary can goods, fellows, and see if you are 
stocked up. Success, you know, comes in cans.—Allen A. Stock- 
dale, Rotary Club of Toledo, Ohio. 


JAMES F. COLE 
President 


THE 


MANUFACTURE 


OF 
TOMATO 
PRODUCTS 


By W. G. HIER 


former chief chemist and district factory supervisor of the 
T. A. Snider Preserve Co. of Chicago. 


An up-to date book completely covering the manu- 
facture of whole tomato pulp, catsup, chili sauce, tomato 


soup and trimming pulp. 


New Processes 


_ Complete formulas 


ANEW, simple, accurate, 
pulp testing method. 
The scientific preparation 
of non-preservative cat- 
sup. 


Bottling the same with- 
out after sterilization. 
How to pack trimming 
pulp the government will 
approve. 

Twelve chapters of solid 
meat—no trimmings. 


$5.00 POSTPAID 
CASH WITH THE ORDER 


ORDER THROUGH 


“The Canning Trade’’ 


ATLANTIC 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


BALTIMORE, :-:-: MARYLAND. 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


+ 


BEEBE RBBB 


CHOICE 


ALASKA 


PEAS FOR SEED 


If you need any, Write Us 
For Samples and Prices 


KNAUF & TESCH CO. 


SEEDSMEN 
CHILTON, WIS. 
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Printing 
BALTIMORE-NEW YORK | 
Baltimore Office & Works -Cross,Covington & Sander Sts. 
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The National Canners 


Campaign 


Why it is the 
ABC 

of getting more 
Business 


National Canners Association 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tue idea, while big, is very simple. 


The Certificate of the National Canners Association 
is attached to a can of your product fo talk for you. 


It indicates to the retail customer that here is a brand 
of canned food packed under such admirable con- 
ditions that the producer’s methods measure up to the 
full requirements of a national inspection service. 


What that inspection service means is being, and 


steadily will be, impressed upon the consumer’s 


mind through vigorous advertising month after month, 
before the actual Certificate is announced. Thecampaign 
is already arranged on a four-year basis; it is no ‘‘flash- 
in-the-pan.”’ 


When the time to announce the Certificate comes, 
every canner will have had a chance to adopt it and 
get his product bearing it onto the retail shelves. 


The Certificate will be an honor badge—an extra en- 
dorsement of the methods of the canner—a guide 
mark—as someone has said, almost like a nofary’s seal 
in its effect on the public mind. 


Are you going to profit from this sound, business-like 
plan, already well on its way for the 1920 output? 


A nation-wide organization formed in 1907, consisting of producers 
of all varieties of hermetically sealed canned foods which have 
been sterilized by heat. It neither produces, buys, nor sells, Its 
purpose is to assure, for the mutual benefit of the industry and the 
public, the best canned foods that scientific knowledge and human 
skill ean produce. 
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Will husk as fast as 
one operator can get the 
ears to the table. 


The automatic placer 
controls the position of 
the ear as it goes to the 
butting knife. 


When it leaves the 
machine the ear will be 
husked and silked cleaner 
than could possibly be 
done by hand. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY - ~- _ Silver Creek, N. Y. 


HIGH PRICE SUGAR 


Spells loss and failure to any fruit canner running or owning 
sloppy, wasteful poorly designed Closing Machines. 


TO AVOID THIS 


Specify Troyer-Fox Non-Spill when signing your next can contract. 


The Troyer-Fox Non-Spill has a steady, continuous can 
movement while the cover is being applied and clinched. 


The ist and 2nd seeming operations are made by four 
seaming rolls carried on two roller bearing spindles. 


The simplicity and strength of the design throughout makes 
it a machine that will insure you against loss due 
to spill, shut-downs due to failure of vital parts, 
jammed cans or seam leaks. 

Let us tell you how this machine installed in 
your cannery will save its cost many times. How 
you will remember the continuous, good work 
turned out longafterthe original cost is forgotten. 


Write for descriptive matter 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 
Builders of Sanitary Can Making 
_ and Canners’ Machinery 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


TROYER-FOX NON-SPILL CLOSING 
MACHINE, 75 Cans per minute 
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Wheat Supports 

Your BUSINESS? 
PuBeic 
DEMAND 


Canned Food-th Mirack 


13TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
CLEVELAND, O., JAN. 26-30, 


How? 
INCREASE 
YOUR QUALITY 


1920 


FINAL INSTALLMENT 


Corn Section—Wax and Green Bean Section—Catsup Section—Molasses and Syrup Section 
Friday General Session—Amusements—Finis. 


MEETING OF THE CORN SECTION | 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Thursday, January 29, 1920 
F.O. Mitchell, Chairman 


The following letter from the wife of the stenographer in charge 
of reporting for us the big Cleveland Convention, will explain better 
(hin we can, why we cannot give you the verbatum report of the Corn 
Section meeting, as we have the other sessions. We might say that 
Mr. Lockwood was in charge of the force of reporters (5) doing this 
work and took the sessions early in the week, It was m gruelling task, as 
ve told you in the beginning, trying on anyone's nerves. 


“Jacksonville, Fla., February 10th, 1920. 
Mr, Arthur I, Judge, Editor, 
The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Mr. Judge: 

Mr. Lockwood's office has, I wnderstand, advised you of his having 
had a serious mental breakdown, which came on him at Canton, O., the 
day after the Cleveland meeting. 

It is absolutely impossible for him to get out the sessions which 
he took at Cleveland. He cannot use his eyes at all, and I am writing 
this because he cannot hold a pen in his hand. 

He has the Home Economie Section, the Corn Section and the Fri- 
day morning General Session. 

I deeply regret to say that I cannot give you any definite date when 
he will be able to get owt these sessions, but assure you that just as 
soon as it is possible he will get the work out. Sincerely, 

MRS. KENT F. LOCKWOOD. 


Gen. Del., Tampa, Fla.” 


_ We regret this, as there were some helpful and interesting discus- 
sions, particularly during and following Dr. Bigelow’s address. This 
address was published wnder the Pea Section meeting in our issue of 
February 28rd, as the Doctor thought it advisable to give his series 
of addresses as one. Fortunately, we have the set addresses of the ses- 
Sion and we give them in the order in which they were delivered. 

Please note that this will explain the absence from this report of 
the Economie Section meeting, and likewise of all discussion at the im- 
portant Friday morning General Session. 

Chairman F. O, Mitchell, Perryman, Md., called the meeting to order 
promptly on time and proved himself a very efficient presiding officer. 

He addressed the meeting as follows: 


CHAIRMAN MITCHELL’S ADDRESS. 

At our Convention, which met at Chicago last year, Mr. Moore in 
his address to the Corn Section stated that every man was coming to 
this Convention with a question mark on his face and in his mind. The 
question was not as to “What should I do to be saved,’ but what 
should I do to keep from loosing money this year. 

I have no doubt but what that was true of last year, but I feel 
quite sure that the men attending this Convention are attending it 
with a smile on their faces, as having a very prosperous year in 1919. 
I might say that some of the Tri-State Tomato Packers will not have 
that smile, as they were hard hit, due to not being able to secure the 
proper acreage for their plants last year at the right price per ton. 

Most of we corn packers, in fact, most all of us, had some trouble 
last year in regards to black or rust in the corn, but we are here today 
with new ideas, and new ambitions for the coming year, and forgetting 
the things of the past, we are launching out or pressing forward for a 
higher mark this coming year. 

We this year are entering upon a session which looks to me a very 
promising one in our business, now that we have launched the long- 
sought-for need, “The General [ublicity Campaign.” Now we hope 
und expect to educate more peovie to eat more canned foods than ever 
before, and it is wp to us packers of this country to pack them better 
than ever before. 

With all the promising outlook that we have just mentioned I feel 
that there are two grave propositions confronting us today, and ap- 
parently there is no remedy for one of them in sight, but the latter we 
hope to find a remedy for in this meeting today. 

he first one that I will talk about is the labor problem from the 
farmer’s standpoint. It seems like a funny topic to discuss at a pack- 
ers’ convention, but one which we all must take in consideration or we 
will fall far short in our production of canned foods this year. 

At this time, when wnrest stirs th@ entire business world, we are 
apt to loose sight of the under current which determines the force and 
direction of the main stream of economic life. The farm produces food 
and clothing, and these two are at a premium today, and will continue 
to be at a premium tomorrow and the day after, wntil there is estab- 
lished a happy medium between the production of these two necessities, 
and the hungry mouths, and the thinly-clad backs of the world. 

. One great trouble is the shifting of ovr population from country 
to city. The process seems to go faster than ever before. The conges- 
tion of unskilled labor in the city and the mpid rising of rental rates 
and lagging of manufacture behind in its order, all mean one and the 
same thing—a shifting of the world’s population cityward, and this 
has gone much farther than we had hoped it would. 

Until the tide turns more strongly than any present back to the 
land, we will not see lower prices for farm products. It is far likely, 
indeed, that the city will reach its production requirements and that 
certain industries of the city will feel the effects of over-productiou 
quicker than the farm will. 


‘ 


It now looks as though labor, with its demands for more money 
end less work, may overshoot the mark and find itself sometime 
in the not far future looking for a job. For these reasons, while the 
drop in farm products is sure to come, it is extremely unlikely that 
it will take place, to any degree disastrous to farming as a business, or 
that it will go forward more rapidly than the decline in other lines 
The demand will continue for farm products and the prices will hold 
reasonably well up with the demand, and we packers might as well take 
the farmer into our confidence, because I feel that he is a large part 
of our business, and particularly at this time, when we are approaching 
the farmer for raw material for our packing plants. We are approach- 
ing him at a time when he is worried over the high cost of labor. 


When we were in trouble last year with black or rust in corn dur- 
ing the packing season, suppose a good friend had some along and said 
that he had a real remedy for the cause, not one of us packers but 
what would have appreciated his assistance. So let us as packers go 
to the farmers with some plan to help him out of his trouble, with 
some labor, and tell him to pay the price, and we will pay you more 
money per ton for your product. 


The high price for labor today is taking off the farms to the fac- 
tories and luring the farmers’ sons to the lathe and the bench. It is 
raising hob with his old-time notions with the proper wage and tke 
length of day. The average farmer does not see that the factories and 
mills and mines of the nation are calling with an appeal that the better 
elass day or monthly laborer cannot resist. This appeal is not wholly 
money, but shorter hours, and the attractions of the cicy life are the 
powerful forces which pull men away from the farm. 


The second problem that we have to contend with, for which I 
hope we will find a remedy today, is iron sulphide or black in corn, or 


F. 0. MITCHELL 


Chairman Corn Section 


I may say rust in corn. as some sections of the country complain of 
the black in corn, and the Eastern section seems to have more rust 
than black in the corn. This trowble, I believe, appeared in the West- 
ern section in 1916, more of it in 1917, and 1918 and in 1919 the packers 
of the whole country were annoyed with this trouble. It was new to 
some up to 1919. Some packers in the East had their share in the past 
year, and when it appeared it made them feel like our staunch friend 
(the farmer) of giving up and moving to the city. 


It has been swegested that no one knows when it will appear in 
corn, also that it was due to climatic conditions, and further that parts 
of the pack may have it while the other parts may not. From our 
own experience we believe the latter is partly true. We, however, do 
not believe it is caused from any climatic conditions. 


The National Canners’ .Asgociation have been making some exten- 
sive experiments along this line, and I believe that they will give us 
a remedy for the cause today, 


I said in the beginning we have launched out for a great year in 
the packing industry, with the Pwblicity Campaign educating the people 
to eat more canned foods. Suppose some of the new converts should 
find black or rust in our corn next year, what would be the result? 


It has been our custom in the past to keep samples of each year's 
pack, and we have in owr warehouse now some corn packed twelve years 
ago, just as bright inside as when the corn was sealed. 


I noticed in the Canning Trade on December 29, at a meeting of the 
Maine Canners’ Association, Mr, Forhan, the retiring president, showed a 
can of corn that was packed 45 years ago, and it was found to be in 
perfect condition. Now we believe that from the experience of some 
of our packers in the past season that we need a better container. 


Dr. Bigelew was the next speaker, followed by Prof. Fitzgerald. 
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A report of progress on a scientific investigation is entirely dif- 
ferent from one with regard to any ordinary business undertaking. 
Ir you are erecting a new factory building, you may at any time make 
au definite report of progress to the stockholders. You have definite 
plans covering every deail. for every step has been foreseen. In_ such 
@ report you may state that excavations are finished, the foundation 
laid, and all material on hand necessary to complete the work, and you 
may even give a close estimate of the time necessary to finish the work. 
In an investigation such as the one at hand we know only the final 
answer, and, in a sense. there is no progress until that answer has 
heen found. Of course, valuable information is obained at every at- 
tempt to reach the final result. but sweh information has only a nega- 
tive value. For example, if we believe that the discoloration is due to 
the use of plate with low tin coating, and if experiments show that 
discoloration occurs irrespective of the weight of coating, we have made 
no definite progress towards the solution of the problem, alihough the 
knowledge obtained has definite but negative value. 

The ~sults of our work thus far may be summarized as follows: 
We have not fowna any pruvedure or change in procedure on the part 
of either canner or the can manufacturer that will prevent the occur 
rence of black discolora‘ion in objectionable quantities 

Corn discoloration is not a new phenomenon. Packers have always 
had to contena with 1t to a greater or less extent. It occurs in every 
State and in every district. The amount, however, has increased greatly 
in the last few year~ and 1 believe an explanation for this is at hand. 

The sanitary car is a recent development. The container formerly 
in general wse was the hole and cap can. It was originally made wiih 
acid flux, the side seam being soldered. and the ends likewise floated 
with acid flux, small traces of which unavoidably found their way into 
the interior of the can. Finally, the use of acid flux in capping the 
cans introduved still further amounts of flux, 

Acid fiux has a decided action on the formation of black iron sul- 
phide, al:hough this action is efficient only when the flux is dried on 
the container, which is always the case when whole and cap cans are 
used. Fifteen milligrams, or approximately .0005 of an ounce, of zine 
chloride dried on the air space of the can has an efficient preventative 
action, but ten to twenty times as much is necessary to produce the 
same effect when it is mixed wich the corn. This explains why there 
was little or no discoloration in hole and cap cans, as in all cases the 
discoloration was partially or wholly preven.ed by the presence of flux. 

Sanitary cans are made with both rosin and acid flux. In any case 
only the side seam is soldered, so that from the can manufacturer's 
standpoint the amount of zine chloride actually introduced into the 
can is much reduced. No flux is introduced into the can by the ean- 
maker, or by the packer in closing the ends of the can. This reduction 
in flux has the greatest effect in permitting the formaion of black. 

Some cans are made entirely with the use of rosin flux, which is 
desirable from cer.ain standpoints. First, there is no possibility of 
introducing acid flux into the can; and, secondly, it permits the manu- 
facture of a better looking can. Acid flux is exceedingly hygroscopic: 
that is. if takes up moisture from the air very greedily. and if cans 
are held in storage by the can maker or packer, the flux in the interior 
of the can takes up water and the surface of the can rusts to a grea‘er 
or less extent. Canners have continuowsly clamored for bright, clean 
eans, Which means that the can manufacturer must either use rosin flux 
or reduve to a minimum the amount of acid flux in the can. Both of 
these procedures necessarily favor the formation of black discoloration. 

A second explanation for increased discoloration is the confusion, on 
the par: of the packer, of the discoloration due to red and reddish-black 
oxide of iron with that due to true black iron suplhide. All cans show 
some traces of rus‘, and this condition is much aggravated if the can 
breathes. All of you have doubtless observed the discoloration appear- 
ing in brea hing cans or cans that have lost their vacuum, and this 
form cf disoloration can largely be eliminated by making the cans air 
tigh’. This is a can manufacturing problem and is not the swhbject of 
our investiga ion. Air-tight cans may eliminate certain troubles, such 
as excessive flippers, springers and excessive rust, but the canner must 
bear in mind that black discoloration will occur even in cans with the 
highest vacuum. 

It may be interesting to describe in more detail some of the experi- 
mental work on corn black. Extensive experiments were carried on in 
two former collaborative investigations by chemists representing tin 
plate manufacturers, can manufacturers and the National Canners’ As- 
sociation. As a member of both committees I have first-hand informa- 
tion of the results of these investigations. 

The first investigation was a study of the effect of weight of tin 
coating discoloration. Four steels representing commercial Open Hearth 
plate and four steels representing commercial Bessemer plate were used. 
One of each of these was copper-bearing steel. Sheets of each steel 
were given seven different weights of tin coating, varying from 9/10 of 
a pound to 3 pounds per base box; that is, from less than commercial 
coke coating to the coating known as charcoal. These sheeis were made 
into cans, both hole and cap and sanitary, and packs of corn were put 
up at three different plants. It was found that discoloration occurred 
irrespective of the weight of coating; that is, that discoloration could 
not be prevented by the use of plate carrying heavy coatings of tin. 

second experiment was conducted to observe the effect of the 
steel base in plate manufacture on the occurrence of black discolora- 
tion. Special steels were prepared under direct supervision of the com- 
mittee. These included Open Hearth steels, Open Hearth copper-bearing 
steels, Titanium Open Hearth steels, and Titanium Open Hearth copper- 
bearing steels. For purposes of comparison, there were also included in 
this experiment commercial Bessemer, commercial copper bearing Besse- 
mer, commercial Open Hearth and commercial copper-bearing Open 
Hearth steels. 

Each steel was coated with weights of tin corresponding to com- 
mercial coke and charcoal plate. The results of the experiment were 
disappointing as far as regards the possibility of eliminating discolora- 
tion through specification of steel used in tin plate manufacture, for no 
difference could be observed in the discoloration in the cans made of 
the various steels. 

cid flux was found to have a marked deterrent action on the forma- 
tion of discoloration. This is due to the fact that the zine in the flux 
combines with the sulphur to form a white, colorless swiphide. A com- 
patatively few milligrams of zine (8 milligrams, or about .0003 of an 
ounce) is effective when on the air space of the can, while a ten or 
twenty fold quantity is required if it is mixed with the contents. Cad- 
mium salts were found even more effective than zinc salts. Both of 
these are metallic salts of more or less toxic nature and their use can- 
not be recommended. 

Various forms of pre-heat treatment of the corn were tried. Com- 
parative tests were made in which the corn was heated to different 
temperatures for different periods of time before placing in the can. 


REPORT ON CORN BLACK INVESTIGATION, 
By F Fitzgerald 
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These included direct heating to 190 degrees and filling into the can; 
heating to 212 degrees and filling into the can; heating to 212 degrees 
for 10 minutes, 30 minutes, 40 minutes, 2 hours and 3 hours; heating 
to 220 degrees for 15 minutes and 30 minutes; heating to 240 degrees 
for 10 minutes and 20 minutes; heating to 250 degrees for 10 minutes, 
50 minutes and 80 minutes. ee 

Corn was also heated at 212 degrees for hours and the gases given 
off analyzed for hydrogen sulphide. As this gas was given off contin- 
ually throughout the heating period, the experiment showed the imprac- 
ticability of using any method based on elimination of sulphur through 
pre-heatment of the corn, and it explained the failure of all our pre- 
heating experiments. fl 

Corn was processed according to different methods. These included 
two types of cooking, stationary and rotaiing. Several lots were given 
a divided cook, that is, cooked for two hours at 212 degrees in the can, 
after which the temperature was raised and the product given the ordi- 
nary process; for instance, 70 minutes at 250 degrees. Other tests were 
given a fractional .sterilization; that is, two or three hours at 212 de- 
grees on each of three consecutive days, while still others were pro- 
cessed for varying lengths of time at 220 degrees, 230 degrees 240 de- 
grees and 250 degrees. A 

The effect on rotation on black discoloration was also studied, It 
was found that to obtain an appreciable shortening of the process the 
rotation must be speeded to such an extent as to cause marked curdling 
of the corn, and that in all cases the formation of black was much in- 
creased by the rotation. i 

In general, the discoloration of the corn was found to increase with 
tha process temperature. The majority of the cans fractioned at 212 
degrees or processed at 220 degrees were new, bright, and discoloration 
increased ag the sterilizing temperature was raisd up to 260 degrees. 
The temperature likewise had as mwch more decided influence on the 
quality of the corn than the length of the process. From the stand- 
point of quality, corn should not be processed above 245 degrees as a 
inaximum, although, of course, the question of sterility must be con- 
sidered. Likewise, thorough cooling of all corn, especially if s‘acked 
solid or in fibre cases, must be assured, as a number of cases of black 
duwe to bacterial putrefaction have been observed. 

Corn was packed under a vacuum process in varying types of cans. 
This was done not only to eliminate the free air in the can, but also 
hecause corn itself Contains varying quantities of air and carbon dioxide 
between the cells. The effect of this air can readily _be seen from the 
experiments conducted on heat treatment of corn. For instance, corn 
Was heated to 190 degrees and part of this was filled into cans, sealed 
and processed. Another part was further heated to 212 for 30 minutes; 
at 220 degrees for 15 minutes and other temperatures and periods, 
These were then cooled to 190 degrees and filled into the cans, sealed 
und processed. In every case the heat drove out large quantities of air 
and carbon dioxide, so that finally a higher vacwum was obtained. The 
higher vacuum was obtained under approximately the following condi- 
tions: 40 mintes’ heating at 212 degrees, 20 minutes’ heating at 240 
degrees, and 10 minutes’ heating at 250 degrees. Corn can readily be 
filled at 212 degrees after cooking out the air, as there is no sign of 
froth. Attempts were made to eliminate air from corn by mechanical 
vacwum methods, but these were unsuccessful. : 

The effect of letting corn stand over night in the husk was studied, 
likewise the effect of letting corn stand after being cut from the ear. 

The action on corn before it is cooked of enzymes such as diatase 
Was quite interesting. Diatase, for example, dissolved the loose starch 
fairly completely, giving the product a curdled appearance, and at the 
same time a malted milk flavor. : 

Corn cobs on pressing yield about 40 per cent by weight of a milky 
appearing liquor with a decided sweet taste. The use of this liquor In 
the preparation of the brine not only gave a product of poor flavor, 
but also did not prevent the formation of discoloration. Hundreds of 
different organic chemicals were used to see if it were possible to find 
a colorless, tasteless, odorless, non-toxic substance that would have spe- 
cific influence in retarding the formation of black. Of course, it was 
impracticable to try all the organic chemicals obtainable, so chemicals 
representing the different types were selected. These included such 
classes of organic compounds as alcohols, acids, aldehydes, ketones, 
vhenones, nitriles, isonitriles, amines, nitro bodies, quinones, oximes, 

. As a result of these trials it was found that suitable oxidizing 

sents, inchading nitro bodies, are very effective. Some of these com- 
pounds are dyes, which preclude their use. Some are explosive, such 
- ' NT, some are toxic, such as nitro benzine, and many have a decid- 
bitter taste, It is necessary, as stated before, to find one that 1s 
‘ely colorless, tasteless, odorless and non-toxic. 
. general, no sample of corn was found that did not disclose dis- 
ition. The amount of black could be decreased or increased by 
‘iging the packing conditions. For example, higher process tem- 
ture or agitation of the corn increases the amount of discoloration; 
owise lowering the process temperature decreases the amount of 
luck formed. Corn packed in cans made of black plate, that is, in 
aus having no tin coating whatsoever, show practically the same amount 
! discoloration as occurs in heavily coated tin cans. These observa- 
ions. with many others, developed during the investigation, lead to the 
opinion that there is present in every can sufficient iron and sulphur 
for the forma‘ion of commercial “bad black discoloration,’ and that 
‘here is no hope of correcting the condition through direct elimination 
' either the iron or the sulphur. 

Considerable disewssion followed this address, and it was voted to 
listribute a printed copy of the address to all members. ‘ 

The next address was to have been given by Professor Erwin, of 
he Towa Experiment Station. Professor Erwin was not present and 
Mir. Hill read the paper for him (This paper will be given in m late 
issue, as will also Mr. Crites’ paper on “Agricultural Problems.” 

The Election, 


M. W. Jones, Sac City, Iowa, chairman. 


Cc. E. Tulleys, secretary. 


MEETING OF WAX AND GREEN BEAN SECTION 
Hotel Statler, January 29th, 1920 
Mr. N. J. Griffith, Chairman 


MR. GRIFFITH: Gentlemen, I officially call this meeting to order. 
I want to announce the Committee on Nominations. It is: Messrs. 
lb. H. Stevenson, James H. Taylor and George Burnham. Our first 
speaker this morning is Mr. Walter J. Sears, whose swhbject will be 
“Tradition Versus Science.” 

(Mr. Sears spoke much along the same lines as in other Sections.) 

MR. GRIFFITH: Our next speaker will be Mr. George W. Cobb, 
\ssistant General Manager of Sales of the American Can Company. 


‘ ADDRESS OF GEO. W. COBB. 

Your Chairman told me he had assigned me a place on the program 
this afternoon. I told him that I was a good soldier and that. I would 
obey my superior officer, but that I really felt that I wags somewhat 
out of step to speak on this subject of beans. I asked him what would 
be the subject of my talk and he said, “Just Beans.” A little later, 
however, I fownd that another gentleman, in the Dried Bean Section, 
had been assigned the same subject, “Just Beans.” So I thought of 
changing to “String Beans I Have Met,” but I feared that I might 
meet some of them here, so then I changed again from “String Beans” 
to “Stringless Beans.” You see, I have taken up so much time in get- 
ting the right name for my child that I haven’t really much of a child. 

Well, the only kind of beans we used to find in hotels and restau- 
rants, which usually came out of a tin can, were the long, tough siring 
beans without flavor, though they lasted a long time. In fact, the moire 
you chewed them the more you had to. Well, that kind of a s ring bean 
is growing less and less. There are still some of that kind, but they are 
hard to sell. 

1 think we can truthfully say that New York State was the first 
part of the country to undertake to get away from string beans and 
take to the packing of stringless beans. It was in that State, I think, 
We can safely say tht the first attempt was made to grade beans ints 
different sizes. New York State, I will say, is still the leader in the 
quantity of beans packed. Beans are the most universal of all foods. 
They are found in all parts of the world where any kind of vegetab’e 
will grow. Great improvement has been made in the seed and I wish 
that Mr. Kenney, who has spent a lifetime on that subject might talk on 
the swhject of stringless bean seed. I don’t know that he would tell 
you that there is such a thing as absolutely stringless been seed. 1 
know that he has sought that throughout his life. 

Excellent string beans are packed not only in New York State, 
but also in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Utah, Washington and Ore- 
gon. Some excellent beans are also packed in California and Louisiana. 
A great many stringless beans are packed in New England States. 
will be interesting for you to know that string beans represeut 
the fourth largest item in vegetables packed in this country. 

It is my personal opinion that more attention should be paid to the 
packing of a good cut bean. The tendency just now is towards a who'e 
bean of smaller size. It seems to me the great field, particularly for 


the enlarged canning of stringless beans is in cut beans. When 
we have beans out of the garden we never think of having them 
served whole. We always expect to have them cut. The prob- 


lems involved in the packing of stringless beans, you all know, are 
closely related to the problem of labor. It is comparatively easy to 
obtain seed to grow the beans. The real job starts when yow a‘tem't 
to harvest them. Up to this time, and I fear for all time, it is going to 
be the question of hand labor in getting the beans off the vines The 
next problem is in snipping. That has been solved, or undoub edly 
will be within our day, if you will believe Tom Scott. If the labor, 
which is now necessarily used in stringing the beans can be transferred 
to the field, at least a large part of the labor problem is solved. The 
problem of grading has been, practically solved. There are excellent 
machines which grade the beans into sizes. Cwtting machines are t» 
be obtained from a number of various manufacturers, all of whi h 
do the trick automatically and well. The canning of stringless beans 
is going to grow with the industry as an excellent article of food. 
Stringless beans are being served more extensively every day in. the 
hotels mand restaurants. They have always been used extensivély 
as a salad. People want canned stringless beans. People don't want 
canning string beans. The latter kind is the only kind on the market 
today which has not a ready sale. 

My hat is off to the expert in any line. My hat is off to the man 
that in five words has given to one hundred million people a picture 
of our great industry—“‘The Miracle On Your Table,’ It is a most 
honorable business we are engaged in. Our job is the conserving of 
food in the harvest time for the time of scarcity. 

MR. GRIFFITH: Our next speaker is Mr. James A. Anderson, of 
Morgan, Utah, whose subject is “The Road to Suecess in the Canning 
of String Beans and Other Products.” 


“BISHOP” ANDERSON’S SERMON. 

“The Road to Success.” That is a pretty broad s atement and it is 
rather with diffidance that one like myself starts to talk or even sweg- 
gests to men of your caliber what the “Road to Success” is. I am a 
little too modest to make that claim and in order to make myseif ciear 
I might have to mention a few fac‘s in my life’s history which I 
wish you would take and think of as examples so that it won't appear 
that I would be boosting my own game or trying to make a name for 
myself. I can always tell what happens in my life so much better 
than I can tell what happens in somebody else's life. 

But the “Road to Suecess.” gentlemen, in the canning of string 
beans, or anything else, we might say, has many angles, or we mignhu 
say, it has many roads. There are many “Roads to Success.” but 
every road must be built to certain specifications and according to cer- 
tain principles that must wnderlie that “Road to Success.” And 
if that road is not underlayed with those certain specifications and 
principles that road, instead of leading to success will lead you only to 
failure. Now, suecess is not measured in the amount of money that 
you make. Let me state that to start with. The man who makes a 
success in life is the man who has done the greatest good to the 
greatest number. The man who has made friends in life and the kind 
that will stay with him through life. Of course, no man makes a sue- 
cess of friends unless he makes money, because we have so many 
veople that look at us as friends when we have money, not that they 
love the money more than they love us, but it seems to go hand in 
hand with success. But, after all, in order to make money these un- 
derlying principles must go along with it. So much more true is it today 
than it has ever been in the history of the world. And I am glad to 
know that this is the case. A man nowadays must be honest and he 
must be honest not only with his neighbors, not only with those with 
whom he does business, not only with his organization, but above 
all that he must be honest with himself. And if he is honest with him- 
self, there is no question but he will be honest with all those with 
whom he deals. That is a principle that underlies this road to success. 
And so we need never be afraid to do something .for someone else, be- 
caus it only comes back to us ten fold. 

Now, when I started in the canning business I started in a very 
humble way. It was about fifteen years ago. I had had some litile 
experience in the business world along political lines and not so much 
that I deserved it, but from the fact that I seemed to have been sur- 
rounded naturally or for some cause with friends, but as the old story 
is. “Some are born great and some have greatness thrust upon them,” 
and what little I had at that time was thrust upon me. 

When but a lad just old enowgh to qualify for the State Legis- 
lature I had a little experience. I had just started in the canning busi- 
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ness. Previous to that I had made some success in the wholesale 
produce business, and I succeeded in getting a banker and a few other 
capitalists interested with me and incidentally I borrowed enough 
money from the banker so I could go in with 
we went into the canning business. Well, I refer to this matter of 
the Legislature because after all that is what counied for my success 
later on. When I was there I introduced—let me state first that there 
had been a bank failure of one of our private banks. The head of 
that institution was, I believe, at heart, honest, but he had made some 
foolish investments and didn’t tell his depositors or anyone else about 
it. Finally it got so bad it failed, and they were only able to realize 
’ about 10 per cent. on their deposits. These depositors were working men 
who could not afford in any way to lose their savings. At that time 
we had no State laws for inspection of private banks. It didn’t take 
very much talk and very little thought to introduce a bill making 
private banks subject to the inspection of State inspectors. This harm- 
less bill caused more disturbance than all of the rest of the Legisla- 
tion together put through that session, for the reason that the great- 
est bank in that country was owned and operated by a man who had 
a private bank and he had all the State’s money and most of the 
monies of the cities. This gentleman called me up (we will call him 
Brown for convenience) the day before it was going to come up in the 
House of Representatives for consideration over the telephone, and said: 
“Mr. Anderson, come to see me this afternoon.” He wanted to have a 
private talk with me. I said I wowld. He said, “Will you meet me 
at 6 o’clock in my bank?’ I said I would. I was rather excited to 
have such a distinguished old gentleman invite me to call on him. 
went in and asked what he had to tell me. “Young man,,” he said, “you 
are just starting owt in life.’ And he went on to say you have 
introduced a bill over there that is directed against my institutions. 
Now, I want to see if I can not get you to withdraw that bill. I 
ealled him by name and said I dont see how I could do it. “Well, Mr. 
Anderson,” he said, “I am not going to argue with you about this 
plan you are supporting. Is there any inducement that can be offered 
you to withdraw that bill?” He was just casting a little bit of 
reflection woon my honesty and integrity which I thought I had a 
good supply of. I used some pretty strong language, and I told the 
gentleman who was my superior in every way, that I wanted him to 
understand that I was above reproach and I positively would not stay 
here in his office if he were going to talk to me that way. I said I 
was sorry that I called and bowed myself out. 
Let me tell you what happened a year later. Of course, you want 
to know what happened to the bill. It was finally lost. The committee 
brought in a minority report for it. When it came to the Senate it 
failed by one vote of passing. 
Well, that was the history of that. Now. referring to what hap- 
pened later. The canning plant was not doing well. The men who 
had loaned the money became discouraged. At the end of two years 
we were $4,000 worse off than we were when we started. That is not 
very good business from the point of dividends. I could have bowght 
their stock at 50 cents on the dollar, but I told them I was not going 


to do it. I was going to pay 100 cents on the dollar with interest from 
the time they put their money into it. I hadn't enough money to 
pay all off, and I asked them to hold the stock as security, for I 


thought that within two years I could pay it off. 
little different then. I was unable to secure money with which to run 
my institution. I found that when the business men were with me my 
credit was good. When they were severed from me it also severed 
my credit. And consequently I was about to go to the wall. I had gone 
to every bank in the city and the same old story was told me. Why 
don’t you do business with your own bank? If your own bank will 
not loan you money, how do you expect us to? Finally I thought of 
this old gentleman with whom I had had such an awful time when my 
State inspection bill was up. I went in there nearly three years after 
I had this fuss with him. As I went in there he came forward to 
meet me, and brought me into his private office. ‘‘Now,’’ he says, 
“Jim, don’t hesitate to tell me anything you want to. You and I are 
iriends.” That was very encouraging for me, I want to tell yow I 
felt as a prodigal son who was going to make a confession to his 
father. I told him everything. I want to tell you right here, that that 
is one of the best ways to establish credit. Tell your banker every- 
thing. I did so. He said, “Well, my son, how much are you asking 
for?” I told him. He says he could not do it, bwi if you can come 
back a little later, I will think it over and give you an answer. “In 
fact,” he said, “I will write you tomorrow whether or not I will make 
the loan.” I lived about forty miles from Salt Lake City. I went home 
on an evening train. About 4 o'clock I went into the Postoffice and 
lo and behold there was a letter from this gentleman. I thought what 
on earth can it be that he is writing to me about so soon. I opened up 
the letter. It was a very nice letter stating that if I would come 
down to the bank and bring my securities I could have what I was 
asking for and he would be glad to take care of me. 

Since that time I have never wanted for money. I just illustrate 
this to show how far 1 would have gotten if I had been dishonest three 
years before that. here was success—there was the ground work 
of success, gentlemen. 

And another thing, gentlemen, when anything is taken dishonestly, 
or when it hurts the conscience, once it is taken it cannot be given 
back. Many a man who has accepted those things that he should not 
would gladly have given them back if he cowld—but you cannot. So 
that it is a true principle, when I say that honesty is the best policy. 
Well, from that time on I pursued that course and that policy, and while 
not wishing to boost my game, it has browght me to where I am now. 

I want to say that the man who does not produce quality, may 
think he is honest with his neighbor and he may have a clear conscience, 
but it is the result of a misconception and it is not a principle that 
underlies this road to success. Because the man who puts out a poor 
quality in the canning business not only injures himself, he is not only 
dishonest, if may use that strong term, with himself; he is not 
only untrue to his fellowmen, but he is wntrue to every one of his 
competitors. Let me tell you that every can of poor quality that goes 
out reflects wpon the entire industry and is the means of preventing 
others from buying larger quantities of a good quality. 

t me illstrate. I like to teach my fellow-canner everything I 
know about canning, if I know something that he doesn’t know. Not 
from the standpoint of what I owe to my fellow men. but from the 
standpoint that is one of the principles that underlies the road to sue- 
cess. Suppose the housewife buys a can of poor peas, let me say. She 
takes it home and looks it over. What does she decide. “I don’t want 
any more peas. They aren’t good.”’ That is the general impression 
given to every member of the family. and they buy something else. 
But suppose it is a can of good peas. There may be company for dinner. 
This company will remark on what fine peas they are and will biry and 
this same housewife may buy a dozen because of the good quality. 
And the neighbor may buy a dozen not by the trade name, but she 


I found the game a 
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him and altogether © 


will merely ask for peas, and that is where your good can of peas has 
sold _a dozen for me, 

Now, that is the road to success in the canning business. What 
it has done for me it will do for you. I most heartily welcome this 
_ of co-operation, because it is sure to boost the game of each one 


Ss. 

Following that principle I have tried to establish a permanent stan- 
dard of quwality, and as a result of that I have been unable to supply 
the demand which my regular customers make for me. Even though 
I am doubling my capacity this year I am unable to supply the 
demand. That is no great credit to me. That is something which every 
eanner here can say who has followed those lines. The fellow that pro- 
duces quality is never in trouble as to the disposition of his goods. 
That which the trade wants most and of which the supply is least 
is “‘quality.” 

I venture to say that in peas at least, during the coming year, that 
the big production the over-production and the surplus will be on the 
standard grade. And the same will apply in your business. You never 
made money on quantity excepting during the war, and we are not 
going to have any more war, because we are not going to have any 
more Kaiser. 

Now, of course, it is unpopular to talk against “yeah ne Over- 
production may help the consumer and there is no better way to de- 
crease production than to eliminate the demand and the demand will 
be decreased if the quality is lacking. 

I want to talk to you before closing on this matter of inspection 
and publicity or advertising. At last we have come to a higher plane 
than we ever had before. Our splendid physicians, the presidents who 
have presided over this organization, have nursed this child, and now he 
is just budding into manhood and to become a good, strong, sturdy young 
fellow. We must follow the plans outlined. Aside from a few minor 
matters, I think it is one of the greatest industries in the world. Now, 
that principle of inspection is one of the greatest things that has ever 
come to our industry. 

Don’t go back on this advertising and inspection proposition. Get 
back of it. And when they ask me to underwrite three thousand I 
want to make it five thousand dollars, and even ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars, and I haven't any money to give away. I am certainly for it. 
Let's go over the top with it. But let ws get behind it with the quality 
of our products as well. I am going to tell you a story that illus- 
trates my point. 

A lion was heard in the forest roaring and he was saying that he 
was king of the forest, and the rabbit, off to one side, hearing this, and 
listening to the conversation between the lion and the other animals, 
heard the lion say he was king of the forest, because he cowld roar 
lowder than any one else. He said, because I roar, because I make a 
noise and because I am so big and have the muscle, I can surmount 
any obstacle that comes in my way. The rabbit went off a little bit 
and started to make a noise. The coyote, in the distance, recognizing 
him, came upon him and chewed him up. The moral of the story is 
this: Don’t advertise unless you can deliver the goods. 

There is one more little story and then I am through. Those who 
don’t get into the band wagon now and support this proposition are 
going to be like the young man who had three sweethearts. He went 
to one and she turned him down, and the other one wouldn't have any- 
thing to do with him, because she had heard of the first girl. He went 
to the third one and she had gone owt with another fellow. Having 
nothing to do that evening, he went to church. Feeling pretty badly, 
he got down on his knees and prayed, “Lord, I come to Thee because 
there is no place else to go.” 

MR. GRIFFITH: Our next speaker will be Mr. W. H. Fromm. 
Educational Director, National Canners Association, whose topic will be 

“OUR OPPORTUNITY.” 


The canning industry is presented with an opportunity at the pres- 
ent time which has never come to the industry before. The opportunity 
for rendering a great and noble service to mankind. All the world is 
erying for food. Portions of Europe are actually starving. The great 
influx of rural population into the cities and the growth of urban popu- 
lation have aggravated the situation. Food is at a premium. And it 
would seem that the time is absolutely ripe for the canning industry to 
come into its own. The canning industry is dedicated to the conserva- 
tion of food, and has great and wonderful stories to tell. The s‘ory of 
what has been done by this association; the story of the research 
laboratory and its work; the story of the development of the industry 
and its history; and, above all, the story of what the inspection service 
will mean to the consumer. 

For the purpose of carrying this story to as many consumers as 
possible this campaign of eduweation and advertising has been inaugu- 
rated and the Educational Bureau is charged with an important portion 
of this great work. Its work is to promote a truer and better under- 
standing of this industry, and to unite behind this movement the entire 
industry, including the canner and the distributor of canned foods. 
The work of the Bureau is divided into three lines of activity. 

One is the division of information which classifies and makes avail- 
able all kinds of valwable and interesting information for the trade. 
Already a great deal of work has been done by this division. The 
Home Economics division would have for its object the bringing of the 
canned foods message directly to the housewife. This department has 
not been organized as well as might be, and it is the intention of the 
i inno committee to get the best possible ability to take care of 

his work. 

The Department of Promotion of the Educational Bureau is particw- 
larly important. Its main purpose is to bring about the united support 
and co-operation of the industry for this movement. It is particularly 
my own task. And as Director of the Educational Bureau, I want to 
urge upon you, gentlemen, the necessity of giving us your whole- 
heated co-operation in this important work. It is necessary and with- 
owt it, it will amount to very little. We are confident that we have 
this co-operation and we trust that we will have it as long as the Na- 
tional Canners Association exists. 

(Dr. W. D. Bigelow spoke on “Processing of String Beans,” as pub- 
lished under the Pea Section in our issue of February 23rd. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now have the report of the Standards 
Committee, Mr. Sears. ; 

DEFINITIONS OF STANDARDS AND GRADES FOR REFUGEE, 
GREEN AND REFUGEE WAX BEANS. 


Submitted by the Committee on Standards of the Refugee Green and 
. beset Bean Section of the National Canners’ Association, July 11, 1919. 
eneral: 

Canned string beans are sound, partially-developed pods of certain 
varieties of string beans, the pods being picked from growing vines, 
washed, after removal of snips and such strings as are possible, cooked 
and finally packed and sterilized by heat in hermetically-sealed con- 
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tainers, with the addition of the necessary amount of potable water, 
with or without the addition of sugar and salt. 
String Bean Varieties: 

The several varieties of string beans used for canning by commer- 
cial canners are as follows: . 

Refugee Green, Green Pod, Valentine Green, Refugee Wax, Golden 
Wax, White Wax, Kidney Wax, Round Pod Wax, Flat Pod Wax and 
Giant Stringless (Green). 

Cranberry, Kentucky Wonder and such other varieties as are suit- 
able for canning. 

Grades as Respect to Size of Sieves: 

When string beans are graded ag to size, they shall pass throwgh 
sieves of the following dimensions and shall be known by the grade 
number indicated: 

No. 1 Grade, size of sieve............. in. 

No. 8 Grade, size of sieve i 

Drained Weights: 

The drained weights of Wax and Refugee beans shall be those an- 
Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agricwiture, 
May 


THE ELECTION, 


MR. GRIFFITH: The Nominations Committee has the following 


report to make: 
Mr. Charles H. Hunt, of Cherry Creek, N. Y., Chairman, and Mr. 
Earl Halstead, Secretary. 
A DELEGATE: I move the committee’e report be accepted. 
onded and passed. 
There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


MEETING OF THE CATSUP SECTION 
Thursday Morning, January 29, 1920 


Held in North Foyer, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MR. M. JACOBS, Presiding. 


SECRETARY B. W. WELLER: As Mr. Olney is no longer in- 
pee in the Catsup Section, I will call wpon Mr, Jacobs to act as 
chairman. 

THE CHAIRMAN (Mr. M. Jacobs, Harbaur Co.): It is quite evi- 
dent, gentlemen, that I am being used as an emergency man. 

This iv the annual meeting of the Tomato Catsup Section of the 
National Canners’ Association. This section was born two years ago at 
Boston and at that time Mr. Frazier of Elwood, Indiana, was appointed 
chairman, and, unfortunately, last year Mr. Frazier was detained and 
was not at Chicago and I was asked to preside as chairman, and it is 
very unfortunate that Mr, Olney, who was elected chairman of the Sec- 
Mont * Chicago last year, is unable to be here. I will try to do the 
vest can, 

We are only a baby, really, the baby of the Association, as far 
as the Sections are concerned, 

We were very fortunate indeed in the beginning to elect a man 
as Secretary who has endeavored to do everything he possibly could for 
this Section. He is a near neighbor of ours. He had some stationery 
printed at his own expense and endeavored to make some forward 
strides and has accomplished some things. But, like all babies, we 
need some nourishment and need to be fathered, and we are going to 
come out all right and make this one of the important Sections of the 
National Canners’ Association. It seems to me that the spirit of co- 
operation is permeating the atmosphere) at the present time, and we 
need co-operation, and I am sure that from the bunch of good fellows 

ere We are going to be able to pick out a few that will help us to 
tring this Section wp to where we want it and keep it there. We want to 
sel together annually and as frequently in the meantime as possible and 
talk over our troubles and endeavor to standardize our packages and 

to improve our products and try to get the consuming public to 
‘oderstand that tomato catsup is not made from the sweepings of can- 
ine factories, but made from pure, whole tomatoes, thoroughly washed 
ul thorowghly taken care of and that we use the best of sugars and 
~jnces, and, I believe that after the _ once learn that—they are 
learning lately, that the standards of our commodities are improving 
veurly-—-we are going to be’ one of the larger factors, the largest factor, 
! believe, in the condiment business. 

We have started late, so we will get busy and see how far we can 
progress. Our first address will be on the “Development of the Catsup 
industry,” by Mr. W. Boshart, vice-president and sales manager 
vf the Owens Bottle Company of Toledo. (Applause.) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CATSUP INDUSTRY, 


I would like to impress upon you, gentlemen, that it is my opinion 
‘hat the eatsup manufacturers will be the losers if they do not put 
forth their best effortgy to make their Section as big and as popular 
ond as beneficial as any of the larger seciions of the Association. 

You must support your Section on all constructive matters, other- 
wise the real good and benefit to be had from an Association of this 
Kind cannot be realized. 

I am to speak about the development of the catsup industry. Your 
President requests me to give you figures representing the bottle pack 
of last year and to forecast the amont of this year. When we met at 
Chicago one year ago the outlook upon the future then was not as 
bright as it is today, however, we were full of hope and confidence 
und we now know the year was not as bad as was anticipated, in fact, 
the figwres I am going to give you, while not as large as the banner year 
of 1918, indicate that you had about a normal pack. The amount in 
bottles, wsing as a basis the eight-ounce capacity size, totaled about 
sixteen million dozen—a decrease of about four million dozen compared 
to that of 1918. Not a bad showing considering the large carry over 
from the year before and the unsettled market conditions that con- 
fronted the buyers throughout the_year. Yow see, my friends, you 
represent a wonderful business and I am going to forecast the amount 
of your pack this year will reach that of 1918—about 20,000,000 dozen 
eight-ounce bottles of 

You should always make the best goods possible and never pack 
it in any other style of container but glass—the kind made by my 
company (laughter), and if yow do, I am sure you will not experience 
much difficulty in reaching the amount of my forecast. You may even 


Sec- 


‘as a container, 


do better than this and in this regard you have my very best wishes. 

Glass containers are the best for all kinds of food produwets—the 
transparency of glass, in my opinion, and I believe it is the public 
opinion, is the one big feature in favor of the bottle container. For 
catsup and similar goods it is the only container that offers the mini- 
mum amount of opportunity for any change in the product packed. 

Some few months ago the glass manufacturers of this country and 
the manufacturers of caps and closures organized the Glass Container 
Association, of America, having for its purpose the education of the 
public and the trade to a better appreciation of the advantages of glass 

the conduct of research work beneficial to manufac- 
turerg and wsers of glass containers and for other like purposes set 
forth more specifically in its certificates of incorporation. ica 

The business office of this new association is located at No. 7 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. The management of it is in charge 
of Judge I. G. Jennings, formerly an officer of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York. The Research Laboratories are located at 
3344 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., and are in charge of Dr. A. W. 
Bitting, formerly with the United States Government and the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association. I believe yow all know Dr. Bitting, and 
I would suggest whenever you are in Chicago that you pay him a ‘visit 
and investigate what he is doing in his laboratory to improve the con- 
ditions in respect to the packing of products in glass. He will wel- 
come your visits and I will even go further and suggest that you 
call on him only for the purpose of investigating what he is doing: 
take your problems there, for I am quite sure he can give you good 
advice on the most of them. 

Now, in this regard, please do not misunderstand me on this 
matter, I do not mean that the Doctor will work out your problems 
for you in his laboratory, I mean his advice will be of value and this 
advice will be free, it will not cost you anything. 

My company, the Owens Bottle Co., and seventy to ninety other 
manufacturers of glass containers and caps and closures are mem- 
bers of this Glass Container Association of America and in their in- 
terest I extend to you all an invitation to call or to correspond with 
the officers of this Association. 

I think there can be a good deal of good come from taking some 
of your problems to Dr. Bitting, whom you all know, and you know of 
his past experience in the food line, you know what he has done, and 
I hope yow will avail yourselves of this invitation. I thank you. (Ap- 


plause.) 
CATSUP IN TIN. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will pass to the next subject on the pro- 
gram, “Tin Containers for Catsup,” by Dr. F. F. Fitzgerald. 

MR. DONK: Dr. Fitzgerald, who is on the program in the Corn 
Section Meeting, so I was asked to give to you the few statements 
that I can make in regard to the topic just mentioned. I might preface 
the few notes given to me by Dr. Fitzgerald by saying that the results 
worked out by the National Canners’ Laboratory have been due en- 
tirely to inquiries that have come to the laboratories constantly on the 
matter of putting catsup in tin. In other words, many inquiries come 
in such as, “Why can’t catsup be put in tin?” ‘We are thinking of 
putting catsup in tin. What would be the disadvantages of doing 
that, and what would we be likely to expect, or what troubles would 
we encounter in case we did put catsup in tin?’ So it was thought 
advisable to answer these in a more or less definite form, and I am 
going to give to you, later on, a set of samples that I have browght 
along to show the resulis to you. This is purely a question of more 
or less scientific research and the opinions of the packers at the pres- 
ent time differ very greatly as to the character of the containers that 
should be wsed for packing catsup. Special advantages are claimed 
for certain containers by some packers and other packers just as posi- 
tively dispute such claims. The question to be answered may be stated 
as follows: What type of can should be wsed for catsup, plain, enamel 
or re-enameled cans, and should the cans be made of copper bearing 
or ordinary steel and should the plate carry a coke or charcoal coat- 
ing? Most of you, no doubt, are familiar with that term. The coke 
plate carries the lower weight of tin; that charcoal carries the heavier 
amount. This is purely an arbitrary term, the idea being that char- 
coal steel alone could carry a heavy coating of tin. But the later 
researches in steel have cleared that up, but the term still is in use. 

For several years we have carried on a collaborative study of tin 
plate, which was started in 1917 by the Titanium Alloy Manufacturing 
Company, the National Enameling and Stamping Company and the 
American Can Company and in the laboratories of the National Can- 
ners’ Association, and the statements made in this report are based on 
the result of that investigation. The investigation in 1917 was very 
broad. That investigation was primarily for the studying of +he action 
of high acid fruit on tin containers, sweh fruits being apples, cider, 
raspberries, strawberries and blueberries. So in 1917 this collaborative 
work by the concerns here mentioned was taken up. 

In that investigation a number of srecial steels were made under 
direct supervision of the committee at the Granite City plant of the 
National Enameling and Stamping Company. These were as follows: 
Seven ingots of regular open hearth steel, three ingots of regular open 
hearth copper bearing steel made by adding copper to ingots from 
three of the preceding heats, seven ingots of titanium open hearth 
steel and three ingots of titanium open hearth steel prepared by adding 
copper to ingots from three of the preceeding seven heats. These 
ingots were rolled into bars, the bars into sheets and the sheets coated 
with tin. Two weights of coating were used, coke and charcoal. 

For comparison, the following lots of commercial open hearth plate 
were taken from can manufacturer's stock: Four representing coke. 
four charcoal, three representing copper bearing coke amd three 
copper bearing charcoal plate. Commercial Bessemer plate was repre- 
sented by the following samples: Four coke, three charcoal, three 
copper bearing coke and two lots of copper bearing charcoal pla‘e. 
Other specially coated plates were also used. 

Plain, enameled and re-enamaled cans were made from each lot of 
plate. For instance, from each ingot of special open hearth steel the 
following cans were prepared: Coke plain, coke enameled, coke re- 
enameled, charcoal plain, charcoal enameled, charcoal re-enameled. This 
made a total of two hundred and sixteen different kinds of cans. 
These two hundred and sixteen different kinds of cans may be classi- 
fied according to three different points of view: 

First. 72 cases plain cans, half coke, half charcoal: 72 cases enam- 
eled, half coke, half charcoal: 72 cases re-enameled, half coke, half cher- 
coal. Second, 69 cases copper bearing steel cans: 147 cases non-copper 
bearing steel cans. Third. 146 cases special steel cans: 70 cases ordi- 
nary commercial plate cans. 

A pack of catsup was put wn in the fall of 1918, one case being 
taken as the unit. The total experimental pack comprised 216 cases 


ef cans and four dozen bottles of the same catsup taken as a control 
The catsup was of fairly heavy consistency. had a high tomato content 
and an acidity of about 1.3 per cent. calculated as acetie acid. 
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The first examination of the catsup was made about seven months 
afier packing. Special attention, of course, was taken to observe changes 
in boih the taste and color of the product. At that time no difference 
in taste was noted between the catsup canned in the different metallic 
containers and no separation had taken place. An expert could —_ 
sibly distinguish the bottled catsup from the canned catsup if, both 
were given him at one time. The catsup in the plain can was slightly 
lighter in color than the others, although this also could only be noved 
When the samples were examined side by side. 

Laier examination showed little further change in the catsup. 
Samples have been brought to the room so that you may see them and 
iaste them yourselves. These are now sixteen months old. The catsup 
trom the bottles can be distinguished from the canned product by taste. 
Although this is evident when the samples are examined at the same 
time, it is impossible that a normal user would recognize any difference 
whatsoever. ‘There is no noticeable difference in the taste of the catsup 
in the plain, enamel or re-enameld can. The color of the catsup was 
also not as much affected as one would expect. The bottled catsup 
retained its color be,ter than the canned product. The plain can had 
bleached the catsup to a slight extent, so that it could always be 
distinguished from the bottled goods or from the goods in enameled 
cans. There was no difference in the color of the product in enameled 
and re-enameled cans. 

Catsup of the grade represented by these samples has such a 
quantity of color that considerable bleaching may take place without 
serious results. If the original material has a poor color or less _to- 
— solids present, of course, the loss of color may be a _ serious 
actor. 

The catsup was analyzed about seven 
again about sixteen months after packing. 
changed appreciably in this time, averaging about 150 mg. per kg. for 
the canned catsup and 90 mg. per kg. for tha bottled catsup. It is 
interesting to note that the plain and enamel cans showed about the 
same iron content. 

‘he tin content seven months after packing was as follows: Bottled 
catsup, 14 mg. per kg.; plain cans, 101 mg. per kg.; enamel cans, 31 mg. 
per kg.; re-enameled cans, 28 mg. per kg.; and 16 months after packing 
bottled catsup, 14 mg. per kg.; plain cans, 173 mg. per kg.; enamel 
cous, 61 mg. per kg.; re-enameled, 42 mg. per kg. This shows an in- 
crease in tin content which ultimately will be reflected in the color 
of the product. 

Not a can of the catsup has become a springer or has pinholed 
in 16 Inonths, although stored in a heated warehouse in Washington. 
This is remarkable when one considers the perforations obtained in 
packs of apples, cider, strawberries and blueberries which were packed 
in identical sets of cans, 

At the end of one year over one-half of the cans containing those 
products had pinholed. This indicates that as far as pinholing is con- 
cerned catsup is not to be considered witht the class containing such 
products as apples, blueberries, strawberries. A close examination of 
the cans showed no deep pits in the plate and very few signs of pit- 
ting in any cans. 

After the meeting is over we will put the cans on the table and I 
would like very much to have you test them. (Applause.) 

MR. WEINRICH: Has any work been done or thought given to 
the standardization of the catsup bottle? What is the standard? 


months after packing and 
The iron content had not 


THE CHAIRMAN: That has got to be thrashed out. I am as 
ignorant about the sitwation as~ you are. We have got to get to- 
gether and talk about it. (It takes a long time, but that is what 


we would like to do if we can get the proper enthusiasm. 


MR. H. L. HERRINGTON (President the Utah Canning Co., Ogden, 
Utah): How many members are there in this Section? 

SECRETARY WELLER: I have no record of how many have 
actually become members of the National Canners’ Association. I only 
have a record of the names of the catsup packers who have attended 
the first meetings, but how many ultimately joined the Association 
I could not say because that information is in the hands of the Sec- 


retary of the National Association and it has never been issued. 
MR. HERRINGTON: I wondered if all here were members of 
this Section? 


THE SECRETARY: Very few, I think. 
THE CHAIRMAN: They can be. 
A DELEGATE: I have attended every convention for eight or 


nine years and I never have joined the Catsup Section. 
THE CHAIRMAN: We want to get togethen on this, gentlemen. 


Take, for instance, the Corn Section, the Pea Section and the Kraut Sec- 
tion and the Pickle Section, they are all doing wondrful work and 
assisting each other. 

THE DELEG: ATE: I think we crossfire so much. A man comes 
in to attend the Tomato Section and the Catsup Section is going at 
the same time. 


THE CHAIRMAN: That cannot be eradicated. 
work in a lot of work in four or five days. 

We must have some officers. so I am going to appoint three gentle- 
men to act as a nominating committee and I hope yow will assist 
me in that regard. Mr. Worthman of the Keystone Pickle Company, of 
Philadelphia; Mr. Platt, of Libby, McNeil & Libby, and Mr. Hartmetz, of 
the Steuben Products Company, of Evansville; will they get together 
and ‘report in a few minutes? 

A DELEGATE: I am somewhat 
gotten into some serious controversy with reference to the spelling of 
the word “catsup.”” Which is the proper way, ketchup or catsup? 

THE CHAIRMAN: My information about that is that it does not 
make any difference. I think catsup is generally used and I think 
either one is absolutely correct. 

MR. GREENEBAUM, of Seaford, Del.: We are about to get some 
labels wp now for catsup; from the eight or ten samples we have seen 
it seems that most of them spell the word “catsup.”’ 

MR. A. WARNER, of the Wooster Treserving Company 


We are trying to 


new in the business and have 


, of Wooster, 


Ohio: The thing that impressed me, and most of the manufacturers, 
I guess, was that there has been a great falling off in the consump- 


tion of catsup in the last year. I have been getting around in the dif- 
ferent restaurants and hotels in the city. Two and three years ago in 
every one of these places you saw a bottle of catsup sitting on every 
table. Today you see no bottles. I talked to one gentleman and he 
said that he had investigated the same way and saw one bottle of 
eatsup. In this city and in many other cities in this section the restaw- 
rants—can’t they 


make a living and still serve catsup like they used 
to? A man came to me tha other day from Cincinnati and he said 
he was up at Detroit and called for a beefsteak and they charged 


him $1.25 for the steak, and when he asked for a little catsup to eat 
with the beefsteak ‘they said it was a nickel extra for a spoonful of 
eatsup. I talked tg another man the other day and he said he went 
into a restaurant and ealled for oysters and they served the fried 
oysters and he said: “Can I have some catsup?” and. they. said, “Yes.” 


._ What oysters that would cover and he called for more catsup. 
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A nickel extra. He called for a little bit of catsup and he had eaten 


Another 
nickel. He had another oyster left and he said, “If I had thought of 
it, | wowld have put a note on that, ‘No catsup; eat the balance.’’’ If 
we can get out some kind of an advercising scheme to advertise our 
goods as the National Canners are doing on goods packed in tin cans 
and get the people back to consuming these goods, we would create a 
demand for our goods, but as long as the restaurant people cut it off 
and the working man don't get it, they do not think about taking 
it home. We ali know that there has been a great drop off in the con- 
sumption of tomato catsup. 


BETTER SEED. 
MR. PRITCHARD: There is something that I would like to say 
that is of very vital importance. At the Tomato Section the other 
day there was a resolution passed relative to seed, not only tomato 
seed but all the seeds that are to be used by the Canners and. the 
public in general for food production, and there is no doubt but what 
the gentlemen here present can greatly aid in having Congress pass a 
bill whereby the supervision under Government system of some sort— 
possibly something can be worked out whereby the Government will 
assist us largely in the getting of our seed. You know, there has 
been too much tomato ‘seed that has been of a very questionable 
character. Farmers complain at times of poor crops. There is no 
dowbt that poor seed is largely responsible. Now, I presume most 
of the gentlemen here contract for their tomatoes; they produce their 
own seed or buy it and when they buy that seed they have a right 
to know its derivation, the source from which the seed comes, and I 
helieve that every seed man, every honest seed man is going to stand 
for this bill. Possibly many of you here will gec circulars or letters 
when this bill is proposed, asking your co-operation. 

MR. H. L. HARRINGTON: In any contract with a packer in Utah 
they have got to use the seed that the packer furnishes and in that way 
we protect our crop, in knowing what we furnish. We have hereto- 
fore had in our coniract that we would furnish the grower the seed, 
and I believe the last three or four years it was at >4 a pound. You 
know, a great deal of seed costs us $8. Some of ws specializing a little, 
paid $25 a pound for seed which we furnished at $4. Last year, on 
account of the unusually low price of seed some of the farmers said. 
“We don’t want to pay $4, we can get seed for $1.25 from different seed 
houses; you are holding us wp. So this year we simply inserted 
in our contracts and made them agree that they would accept our 
contracts and in tkat contract we simply said that they must grow our 
seed, and we furnished the seed free of charge. The idea of a few 
pounds of seed for your crop—it doesn’t amount to anything if you 
know what you are getting. Of course, I would not dare tell any of 
you what we get in the yield per acre, because you would call mea ‘liar, 
especially the Tri-State fellows; they would say, “You are just as big 
a liar as any of those Utah fellows.” When we talk of thirty or thirty- 
two tons per acre as nothing unusual, why, they say, “You are a damn 
liar.’ (Lawghter.) I talked to one man here last night. He was ask- 
ing about the yield and I told him that our average yield was around 
seventeen or eighteen tons per acre and then he told me a few things, 
and said: “I guess I am even with you; I guess I told yow just as 
big a lie as you told me.” (Laughter.) 

A DELEGATE: Is that irrigated ground? 

MR. HERRINGTON: Yes. My average yield for five years is 
twelve straight tons to the acre—contracted acrage, and an average yield 
of seventeen tons per acre on Japanese contracts, and we have a great 
many Japanese who are better farmers than white men, and the average 
yield of the Japanese will be higher than the white man because the 
white man is lazy 

A DELEGATE: They put it in small fields, don’t they? 

MR. HERRINGTON: Fifty acres, I believe. 

THE DELEGATE: At what price? 

MR. HERRINGTON: Fifteen dollars per ton. I think it is a good 
thing to talk over what kind of tomatoes you grow, what kind of seed 
you grow, what kind of tomatoes you think make the best catsup. 
haven’ t any secrets. 

A DELEGATE: How long is your season? 

MR. HERRINGTON: About forty days. We start the 15th or 20th 
of August and — to 15th or 20th of October, sometimes as late as 
the 1st of Novem 

THE CH AIRMAN: Mr. Gorrell, this is the Tomato Catsup Section 
of the National Canners Association. We are the baby and we know 
you have a message and can tell us a few things that will help ws on 
our way rejoicing, as We would like very much te aor from you. 

SCRETARY GORRELL SPEA 

MR. FRANK GORRELL: There has been ‘earnest. effort made 
Dy tha officers of the National Canners’ Asspciation to get more en- 
thusiasm into the Catsup Section. A great many of the canners of this 
country are also catsup manufacturers and there was a demand, an in- 
sistent demand, that a Catswp Section be formed and in answer to that 
demand an effort was made first in Boston and it has met with some 
success. in fact, there was much enthusiasm that particular day, but the 
enthusiasm seemed to die down; the meeting last year did not show anv 
particular enthusiasm and I certainly am very much pleased to see 


the very representative attendance here this morning. 
Now, gentlemen, the National Canners Association never under- 


takes anything in a half-hearted way. 
tion a success. or the executive officers would not have authorized its 
formation. We have tried in every possible way we can to get some 
enthusiasm in it and almost every other Section seems to have the 
enthusiasm and is a good, strong, going proposition. Probably some of 
vow have attended the meetings of the other Sections. The reason for 
forming these Sections was that the National Canners Association had 
become so large and represented so many varied interests that it was 
necessary, to have some sub-divisions so that you men interested in 
a particular product could get together and discuss the same. For in- 
stance, in the next room is a meeting of the Corn Canners. Naturallv 
the catsup manufacturer would not be particularly interested in that 
unless he happened also to be a corn canner. So it is really up to you, 
gentlemen. to make the Section a success. We have extended to you 
the right hand of sincerity and we want you to participate in ouwr de- 
liberations and want you to see that you are a part of us. Many of you 
arg already members of the National Canners’ Association, I think 
possibly over fifty ver cent. And to those of you who are not mem- 
aa I would say that we would be very glad to have you make appli- 
eation. 
The nolicv of the National Canners has always been big and broad 
and. it has tried to represent the big. broad views of the industry 
rather than its particular cliantage of membership. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Worthman,. chairman of the Nominating 


We want yow to make this Sec- 


Committee, will you please make your report? 
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THE ELECTION, 


“The Nominating Committee respectfully submit for your consid- 
a.ion the following officers and advisory board: 

Chairman, Wade Street, of T| A. Snider & Co.; Secretary, B. W. 
Weller, of J. Weller & Co.; Advisory Board: M. Jacobs, of Harbauer 
Company; Halph Polk, of J. T. Polk Company; M. Ritter, of P. J. Ritter 
Company; O. R. Platt, of Libby, McNeill & Libby; E. Pritchard, of 
Bridgeton, N. J.; Nominating Committee: A. P. Worthman, C. F. Hart- 
metz and Otto Platt. 

ae by acclamation.) 

HH CHAIRMAN: Is Mr. Street here? I know Mr. Street very 
well a I know Mr. Ww ade Street will help us, and I am sure our Secre- 
tary will, because he has been the backbone of this thing so far and 
has shown in every way that he is with us, and I know that I will, 
speaking personally, and I know the balance will and that we are 
going to get ahead with this Section. We are going to do a lot of 
rood. 
¥ Mr. Bowen, I would like to hear from you aneniee to the pro- 
posed bill going before Congress. 


THE NEED OF SEED LAWS. 


MR. BOWEN: Gentlemen, we will gladly as seed men co-operate 
with you on any bill that will assist or help to produce better seed 
and especially better tomato seed. The greatest trouble we have had 
to fight for years has been the canning houses saving their offal seed 
from the canning houses and offering it for sale to someone. I re- 
member one instaneca where one of the canning house representatives 
came to our place, a personal friend of mine, and he says: “Bowen, I 
have 2,000 pounds of tomato seed ee I have saved from my canning 
house that I want to sell to you.” I said, “If yow would pay the ex- 
pressaga on it and send it to me, we wouldnt allow it to come in 


our house.” He said, “You are crazy; seed men handle it.” I said, 
“If you know any Seed man handling canning house saved tomato 
seed, yow know more than I do.” About a month after that he walked 


into the place and said, “I have sold my seed.” 
“Whom did you sell it to?” and he said, 
business.’ 

Now, gentlemen, we had a law passed in Maryland at the last Legis- 
lature two years ago making it unlawful for any person or persons offer- 
ing vegetable seed for sale that has been saved from a canning house. 
1 have talked with a number of canners and they have said, “Well, 1 
have sold the seed.” “Why?” “Because I have made from $1,500 to 

2,000 extra from the offals of our canning factory. I said, “You have 
done your brother canner and your brother grower an injustice.” And 
if you will get a law passed in all of the States prohibiting the sav- 
ing of vegetable seed from the offals of canning houses, gentlemen, 
you have struck the chord and you will find that the seed men are 
willing and ready at all times to coperate with you in trying to pro- 
duce the best seed that can be offered. We understand, gentlemen, 
what it is; we know what it is for a farmer to go and plant his crop 
for one year and not receive any results. He has not only lost his 
year’s work, but all of the profits he anticipated making, and what are 
the reswits? He becomes discouraged and he cannot go on as he 
should go. If there is any assistance that we can give you, if there is 
any help we can give ver in ne | before any committee, call upon 
us and we will be ready. (Applause. 

If there is nothing ane er, a4 meeting stands adjourned. 


MEETING MOLASSES AND SYRUP SECTION 
Hotel Statler, January 27, 1920 


CHAIRMAN: The next order of business is the report of the Chair- 
man, which I will now read: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT J. D. OTTER. 

At the time of our annual meeting last year in Chicago we felt 
that we were to be congratulated on being at the starting point of what 
eemed to be an era of great prosperity. 

Our country with its allies had fought and won a great war; we 
io longer feared to read the casualty lists in the daily papers, and we 
felt that the severe restrictions and regulations under which we had 
vorked almost since the organization of our section was soon’to be 
one away with, 

That was our viewpoint at that time, and yet, perhaps, no year 

the history of our country has ever brought so many perplexing 
‘.d serious problems. No one could foresee the trials and troubles 
XN being the packers would have to contend with during the year 1919 and 

hile, I hope, that from the financial point of view the year has been 
suecessful one to all of our members, I am sure that one of us again 
ant to go through the worries which the past year has brought us. 

Shortly after the opening of the year we faced a severe decline in 
prices and for a time it looked as if business in our line would be de- 
noralized. It was just about this time that we had our first meeting 
in St. Louis and I think that nothing has shown the value of our asso- 
ciation more than the outcome of that meeting. Those who were present 
will recall that we istened to some splendid talks from our members 
on the value of not getting excited and loosing our heads; that it was 
simply a question of a short time before conditions would right them- 
selves and that we had only to await patiently the turn in the tide 
which we feel would surely come. 

The American people, as a nation, are subject to periods of great 
depression or enthusiasm. When everything is moving smouthly we are 
inclined to be too exuberant, and when the period of depression sets in 
our pendulum swings equally as far in the other direction. 

As a result of those talks at St. Louis our members returned to 
their homes with a more optimistic view of the future and with a 
determination to sit steady in the boat and not because disheartened. 

I believe that had it not been for the sound service and counsel 
given at that time, we would have seen a complete demoralization in 
our line of business. How good that advice and counsel was has been 
proven by the events which shortly followed. 

During the late spring and summer everything seemed to run 
comparatively smoothly, but in the early fall we saw we were facing a 
serious shortage in the molasses and sorghum producing sections, 
und it was a scramble to get raw material, almost regardless of the 
prices asked. On top of this came the severe cold situation, with 
the closing down of the glucose producing industries for several weeks, 
resulting in the present shortage of glucose. 

While I am on the subject of glucose there is a question of great 
importance to our industry which I would like to see discussed. That 
is, the manner in which we are now obliged to purchase that article. 


I, like a crank, said: 
“It is none of your damn 
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should be named to fixed price at which we can buy and for which we 
should be allowed to contract for at least thirty days ahead. Many 
of the glucose manufacturers are competing with us in the sale of 
corn syrup; they are protected as to the cost of their raw material 
while we are not, and it places the independent packer at a great dis- 
advantage when he is obliged to sell his product for sixty days ahead 
= not have the slightest idea what his raw material is going to cost 
im. 

I would suggest that a set of resolutions be drawn up by a com- 
mittee and adopted at this meeting and presented to the glucose manu- 
facturer asking tkem to name a fixed price on glucose for prompt ship- 
ment and also allowing us to purchase our needs for at least thirty 
days ahead at a fixed price. 

Another subject which I would like to see discussed is the ques- 
tion of exchange on Canadian checks. Should this be borne by the 
buyer of the goods or by the seller? Some uniform action should be 
taken on this question by the members of our Association, who are 
doing business in Canada. 

During the year a maple sub-section was formned and we are hop- 
ing to have an interesting report from the Chairman of this sub- 
section. 

It is my duty at this meeting to appoint a nominating committee 
who will select for your approval tne Chairman, Secretary and the 
Advisory Committee for the following year. I appoint on that Commit- 
tee the following: 

Mr. Whitfield, of Montgomery; Mr. Rickaby, of Boston. and Mr. 
Mangels, of Baltimore. 

I have always felt that while our Association has done a large 
amount of constructive work, it has accomplished much more by pre- 
venting destructive work through the good fellowship and harmory 
which have prevailed among its members, and in closing this report 
I wish to thank each and every one of you for the hearty support 
which you have given me during the year. It has been a privilege 
as well as a pleasure to preside over such a representative body of 
men. 

MR. WALTON: Mr. Chairman and members of the Association: 
I am very sorry that Mr. Paine, of the Bureaw, is unable to be here 
today on account of illness. In his absence I am privileged to discuss 
the subject with you. It gives me very much pleasure to be here. In 
order that there may be some time for discussion, I will read this paper 
and make ii as concise as possible, and then any questions that may 
come up will receive better attention than I can give them in this 
paper: 

With regard to decolorizing carbon: I would say in that connection 
that preliminary experiments in the labora.ory have indicated that a 
very satisfactory kind of syrup can be made by using a very small 
amount of decolorization carbon. It not only decolorizes the syrup, but 
gives it the advantage of a more mellow taste, that is a more acceptable 
taste like the Louisiana product. It isa difficult subject to talk upon be- 
cause I realize that ceriain people prefer one taste, some prefer sulphur 
taste and I know that some people prefer the molasses taste. For ex- 
ample, in New England they have become accustomed to the molasses 
flavor and think it is betier than the syrup. So, it is merely a ques- 
tion of making the product to suit the trade. The trade wants certain 
kind of goods and We have to make that syrup to meet the trade. 

MR. VAUGHN: May it be made or simplified so that it can be 
handled without the paraphernalia which they have not at the present 


time? 

MR. WALTON: Hardly that. It requires the use of filter press. 

MR. VAUGHN: You have to run it through your press and then 
your rien a to condense it again? 

MR. WALTON: It would be uneconomical to take syrwp or molasses 
and dilute it and add decolorizing carbon or some oiher media, and then 
run it through the filter press and then dilute it again. It would add 
to the cost of the prodwet. If that can be done through the process of 
manufacture it would save time and additional expense. it may be that 
the manufacturer can work out a satisfactory method for doing that. 
The aa kind of a filter. press will handle a certain kind of syrup. 

- AUGHN: What do youw recommend? 

MR. WALTON: In Louisiana they use a regular shift-type press. 
They find they can use syrup at twenty-eight or thirty Baume very 
easily. I think they claim that syrup that is thicker can be handled by 
sufficient power. The details of that would have to be worked out by 
further experimentation. 

Now, I would like very much to have further discussion of this 
paper, because it has been simply an outline of what the Bureau has 
done in a general way, because that is all that it is possible to give 
before the results are public Dr. Dale is here today and I would 
like very much to have him take part in the discussion. He is more 
able to answer technical questions on the methods which have been 
worked out than I am myself. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We have with us Dr. Dale. I 
would like to have a few remarks from him. 
several times, 

DOCTOR DALE: 


am sure we 
He has been referred to 


I would rather have somebody ask me something 
about the paper. I was on the Bureau for four years. It _is a pretty 
difficult matter to start in manufacturing cane syrup. You are so 
limited. You can get a good price for the syrup when it is manufactured 
to meet the trade. I feel that if a syrup could be made that would 
have a milder sulphur flavor it would have a sale throughout the 
country. I feel, too, that syrup can be manufactured by the process that 
we have worked out. This process consists of taking the cane juice as 
it comes from the mills. The cane juice passes through the crushers 
of three mills. Bring the juice to a point just below boiling and this 
makes a caramelization which can be obtained in very small quantities, 
and this can be passed throwgh the filter press, and then it is simply 
a question of running it into pans, and finish it in the vacuum pans 
or in the open air, cooking in the open air. Many people say you cannot 
cook cane syrup in vacuum pans. This gives it a different flavor. That 
flavor is good, especially if you are going after a market which 
requires a milder flavored syrup. But if you want to bring back that 
flavor, if the syrwp is taken out of the vacuum pans and finished in the 
open, you can get back the flavor when you find you get a mild cane 
syrup. The beer yeast which was ordinarily washed down the sewer, and 
which we could get by calling for it, or it would be sold to us for a 
small price, we do not get any more. We have to use baker's yeast 
for that purpose, and it costs money. Mr. Walton is going to work 
on invert syrup (applause). 

MR. BROWN: All of my remarks are simyly extemporaneous, 
are called forth by Mr. Walton’s very able paper and Mr. Dale’s very 
interesting remarks. I am frank to confess that I would have probably 
resented some statements made by both Mr. Walton and Dr. Dale a year 
ago, but today I am prepared to plead guilty to at least half of the in- 


and 
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It seems to me that prices have become almost stable and that we 
dictments that he has brought against us, 

There have been wonderful strides made during the last few months, 
through an introduction in our section of the country of a new carbon, 
Perhaps there are other carbons equally good, but for the present we know 
only the one. Let me say first that Sotherners have been of the opinion, 
honestly of the opinion, that our Louisiana cane juices, made in open 
evaporators, are par excellence. It was the best ever. I wiil grant that 
there has been a friendly rivalry between our Georgia and Southern 
brethren for many years. The Louisianans have been out to make the 
source of supply, and have been in a position to develop wider fields and 
broader markets than their competitors. Owing to the increase in the 
consumption of cane juices, it has caused a lot of Louisiana sugar houses 
to enter into the syrup-making business, but being unprepared and un- 
equipped to make syrup without open evaporators, the syrup was infe- 
rior, perhaps it tested high in succrose. it was not clarified properly. 
Too much sulphur was used in the process. Finishing in open pans gives 
it a better flavor. Therefore, the houses, the Louisiana houses that have 
been equipped to make cane juices in open evaporators, have been able to 
put out a wonderful product which has met with universal favor in cer- 
tain sections of the country—I want to qualify that—and the demand 
has been largely in excess of the supply. 

Now, with regard to our Lowisiana molasses. That is a subject that 
I would like to have discussed. I will touch upon it very lightly. We 
have first, second and third molasses. The first molasses is after the 
extraction of the first sugar; the second, after the second sugar is re- 
moved; and the third molasses, or black strap, after all the sugars have 
been taken out. The object of the planter in making his sugars was to 
get as large a yield per ton of cane as possible. He did not quite under- 
stand what the residue of the molasses would be. He wanted a process 
that would give him large returns, and by using the lime sulphur pro- 
cess he has, to a large extent, attained his object, but the result has been 
a very unsatisfactory molasses, as a general thing—a molasses that has 
a hardened flavor, and that has been full of impurities, very high in ash. 
Recently the attention of some of our Southern more progressive planters 
has been called to the advantage of using a vegetable flavor. Experiments 
have been made. The extraction of sugar is greater and the sugar is 
better. It is lighter, the residue. The molasses that has been resulting 
from this process has been far superior to anything of the kind that has 
been offered in the Louisiana market. Unfortunately, however, there has 
been very little of this molasses put on the market. I think there are 
something like twelve sugar houses in Louisiana that are now equipped 
to manufacture their product with this carbon process. In addition to 
them, several of the canners, ourselves among the number, are putting 
in this carbon. We have made laboratory experiments, and also made 
investigations, and we have met with different sugar houses, Sterling 
among the number, and also Mr. Dale, and the molasses that is pro- 
duced is equal in every respect, almost, to the cane juice, It is the 
equal in flavor, high in sugar value, beautiful in color, something that 
we Southerners insist on having, and it is a wonderful article of food. 
Molasses that heretofore has been used only in bakeries will be available 
for human consumption in the various qualities, and it will revolutionize 
the molasses-making industry of the South. The carbon that is now 
being used generally is obtained in foreign countries and is sold at 
a very high price. There is a kiln for reclaiming a large part of the 
carbon so that the loss will be very small; it can be used repeatedly. 

There is one matter that I made a notation of. Let me see what it 
is: To obviate altogether the use of lime. It has been customary with 
some of the molasses producers of the old school to use a bleach in 
their barrel goods. I don’t think that any of them used it in cans. 
Speaking for ourselves, 1 can say most positively and emphatically 
that we did not. To bleach molasses it is merely camouflage. The 
impurities that are in the molasses remain. Using a bleach does not 
remove impurities. It adds another portion, an wndesirable element, 
the bleach itself. The bleach does not remain permanently. After 
a while it loses its color oxidization begins to follow. And the ulti- 
mate consumer has been fooled, and that is all, That is a_ thing 
that we want to get away from. I am speaking of the molasses- 
maker of the old school. Now, by using the Kissel brew and the carbon 
in connection, these impurities that cause discoloration are removed, 
and a high percentage of the ash is removed, leaving the best part.of 
the molasses, the molasses that our grandfathers used to make when 
they used the old skimming process. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have with us this morning Mr. 
W. K. Achert, of the United States Printing and Lithographing Co., 
who will talk to us on “The Label and How to Make It Popular.” 

THE LABEL AND HOW TO MAKE IT POPULAR 

When requested to speak on “The label and how to make it pop- 
ular,” before the Molasses and Syrup Section of the National Canners’ 
Association, my views naturally inclined toward the adaptation likely to 
prove of most interest to this group. A comparative review of the 
molasses and syrup indwstry, presents progress quite in line with other 
branches of commerce, which was quite emphasized when I reflected on 
present conditions as compared with the primitive ones of my boyhood 
days I remember New Orleans molasses was the staple, and was dis- 
pensed through a spigot from a barrel in the rear of the corner grocery. 
or perhaps in an annex serving as a combination warehouse, wagon shed 
and general catch all. Mother would give me a dime and a jug, and I 
would trot along with the family dog at my heels for “molasses,” no 
brand designated, for molasses then was molasses. Perhaps Mr. 
Grocer would be busy throwing the store cat out of the cracker barrel 
to serve another customer; so while waiting, giving Fido a chance to 
“syrup titiowsly” lick the spigot. I am not going to “spring” that old 
one about dropping the dime into the jug and forgetting about it until 
it was well covered. but most of you will remember similar occurences, 
which if experienced today would cause us to throw up our hands in 
horror. Rut we survived it, and because we did and have devoted our 
energies to progressive improvements, we have, individually and col- 
lectiely, raised the standard of the molasses and syrup industry until 
from the moalsses barrel we have developed many standard brands, 
manufactured under modern sanitary and hygienic cconditions and 
packed to reach our table without being subject to the hit and miss 
service and quality of the old times. Let us suppose we had reached 
the period when with cleanliness and purity we had packed our prod- 
uct in sanitary tins, but had no labels to designate and classify them, 
what would our advantage be, especially insofar as serving the discrim- 
inating consumer? It is true we have been labeling our barrel heads and 
possibly a few cans even from the early days I have referred to, but 
have we given the label credit for what it has done for us? Leading 
us onward and upward in our methods and ideals to present standards of 
superiority—through the period of the untruthful label, which belied the 
contents of the can to that period when we advanced into an era of 
straightforward business methods, when we vie with one another in an 
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earnest and honorable way to impress wpon the consumer the fact that 
our product is just as good as the best, recognizing the fact that there 
is only one standard of purity, and that others, like ourselves, have at- 
tained that standard. What has impelled us in our forward strides—- 
competition? No. he label? Yes; for without the label a can is a 
can, with nothing to recommend its contents. How has our product 
become known’? By the label; it is the brand on the label the con- 
sumer asks for; it is the mark by which she knows that she is get- 
ting what she asks for; it is the symbol which displaces the old 
molasses jug of my boyhood days, and “Little Willie’ can now be 
relied upon to bring home a clean and pure article, untried by Fido, 
= containing no hidden dimes, flies or other trimmings of the old 
ays. 

So now we have the label covering besides other commodities. huwn- 
dreds of brands of molasses and syrup. What are we going to do with 
it? Rest content with the thought that we have a good article of 
standard quality, decorated with a fine label, or are we who created 
that label going to make it earn and maintain the position to which 
we have elevated it? To begin, are we sure our label is right, is it 
worthy of the goods it marks? Does it say too much or too little? 
Is it over done in design or color? Has it the proper physicological 
qualities—a good brand name—well displayed, a color combination to 
please and hold the eye? Has it a distinctive feature classifying it from 
all others? Will it predominate when displayed with others. 

Thade marks and brand names are valuable assets, and sometimes 
the good will of a business depends upon them. 

It is just as important to establish a clear title to a trade mark 
or a brand name as it is to a piece of real estate. No one would think 
of buying real estate without searching the title, and no one showld 
decide to adopt a trade mark or a brand name without an exhaustive 
investigation. 

The trade marks and brand names registered in the Patent Office can 
be easily searched, but the unregistered names, far greater in num- 
ber than the registered ones, are the ever-present source of danger of 
duplication and infringement, because they are someone’s property. 

Our Trade Mark Bureau, in addition to 160,200 registered names, 
has compiled an indexed list of 550,000 unregistered names, all of which 
must be investigated before a new name can be used with any degree of 
security against interference with property rights. 

The activities of our Bureau are best illustrated by statistics: In 
the last five vears we have had inquiries from, and have given advice to 
3,895 concerns; we have investigated 10,084 names for 2,569 concerns; 
we have originated and suggested 2,746 names to 409 concerns, 137 of 
whom had these names registered in the U. S. Patent Office; we have 
prevented 1,187 duplications for 917 concerns, and in many cases expen- 
sive law suits were undoubtedly avoided. 


Our Bureau is receiving a great number of inquiries each year, but 
with the 710,200 names on record, with the history of the facts re- 
lating to them carefully tabulated and with trade mark and brand 
name information that has taken 45 years to accumulate and arrange, 
we can handle ten times as many inquiries, if users or prospective users 
of trade marks or brand names will only take the trouble to consult us. 

The function of our Trade Mark Bureau is to investigate and search 
titles, to originate trade mark designs, and to swggest new names. We 
invite and urge all to seek the advice of our Bureau—and this com- 
prehensive service may be commanded free of obligation or cost. 

These are essential considerations, but when, after all has been ac- 
complished, a good product, a good brand and a good label, how are 
we going to drive it into the pantry shelf, and make it a regular mem- 
ber of the family? How are we going to introduce it to the housewife? 
Here is where the label refuses to break off its relations with the rest 
of the printing family, because it knows that it cannot achieve popularity 
and grow in favor, without the swpport of kindred lines, known ag a 
whole under the name of the advertising. Some of you, no doubt, re- 
member the fairy tale about the woman who took the pig to market, 
and when the pig refused to jump the stile, called upon the stick to 
strike the pig, the fire to burn the stick, the water to quench the fire, 
the ox to drink the water, ete., but all refusing made progress im- 
possible, but when finally perswaded, each doing! it’s part made the 
object possible, and so it is with the label—if we do not call upon other 
advertising mediums, our fine product in its fine label gathers dust in 
the cemetery of the unknown. It is estimated that about 25 per cent. 
of or business is done as a result of natural demand. What chance 
has a meritorious product when consigned to the neglected class? Popu- 
larize your label: first sell it to yourself, then to your salesman, or your 
jobber and his salesman, finally to the retailer—and if you have done 
that they will help you do the rest 

Mere oratory, claims of merit, the pretty label, premiums to dealers. 
will not bring final results—vyou must make them want to sell your 
goods. and the only way you can do it is to make the consumer ask 
for it, and the only way you can accomplish that is by carefully planned 
mediums, distributed where you sell your goods, or where you want to 
sell it. Build your store around three essential items: First, a dis- 
tinct reproduction of your can and label, burn it on their mind; second, 
illustrate its quality through appetite appeal, make their mouth water; 
third, connect the two with the brand name and a few well-chosen 
words, a slogan, if you will, but do not lose the effect of the first 
two by obscuring them with the connecting link. The backbone of 
many successful campaigns is the poster; attractive in color and de- 
sign, simple in its composite feature, with a punch that hits you be- 
tween the eyes, one that you can read as you run, one that you will read 
in spnite of yourself; a picture of your label—a snappy picture of a 
regular boy or girl with the after-school molasses bread, and your 
brand name with a suitable expression to make it hang together—do 
you get me? A certain syrup product with a simple. vet distinctive, 
label popularized in this way is one of the leading sellers today. You 
can not go too far in popularizing your label, unless limited by produc- 
tion. Crowd the demand for your goods, back wp yor label with dealers’ 
help, the silent salesmen kind, such as goods is sold. Your dealer 
knows the power of window mediums, he likes good ones, others 
he will not bother about, and it is the ineffective kind that has 
discouraged many an ill-advised advertiser and keeps on adding to 
the junk pile. Before concluding it might be well to add a word about 
signs and counter displays in the store. These must be good, for there 
is no room for anything else in the modern store, and they are fine 
mediums to help popularize your label. Never lose sight of the fact 
that you are popularizing your label, make that the feature of your ad- 
vertising, whatever it may be. have said nothing of pwhlication 
mediums, because these cannot be localized in all cases, and, therefore, 
cannot be generally applied. as can the other mediums I have men- 
tioned, and were you to ask me what I consider the best of all I should 
have to lean toward the poster, a proven sales producer. It made our 


war loans successful, it helped the boys “Over There” ‘through the 
Red Cross and other propaganda and is today the vehicle on which ride 
the big sales of many articles of both staples and luxuries. 


if 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is quite an honor to have with 
us the new President of the National Canners’ Association. I am sure 
we are all glad to hear from Mr Sears. 


ADDRESS OF W. J. SEARS 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: We have in a greater degree than 
any body of men anywhere developed the fundamentals which lie at 
the basis of business. I will take four things as fundamental, even 
in these times; they are more essential things which rest as the founda- 
tion of our civilization. First, labor. God Almighty said to the chil- 
dren of men: “You have to work to grow. You have to work to become 
enlightened. You have to work to become civilized.” Now, when any 
thought of philosophy comes to me and says, “Don’t work, loaf; don’t 
devote your time to the honorable undertakings, but go on joy rides 
and idle away your time,’ I say that philosophy was never born in 
any line of civilization. The other thing is thrift. We have to save 
the fruitage of our labors. There never was any civilization in the world 
until some man began to save something. The savage neither works 
nor saves. The other thought is that we have to learn to work to- 
gether. That happens first of all in the family; then it happens in 
the nation because we do all work together, save together, and give 
of our substance in order to develop the government or nation. Then 
it happens in organizations like this. Without thrift, without saving, 
without co-operative work, nothing can be done. Now, those are the 
fundamental things underlying not only the progress in the world, 
but the progress among canners. Therefore, we have accomplished a 
most wonderful achievement when we have unified this industry. de- 
veloping its solidarity, its spirit of unity and co-operation. Under 
such unified effort we are accomplishing wonderful things for our- 
selves and for mankind, 

As I pointed out last night in my address, we can all stand to- 
gether upon three fundamental things: Firsi, the finding an1 the con- 
serving of food matrials, whatever they are, from whatever source 
they come—out of the sea, out of the ground, out of the air, wherever 
they are, the fundamental food materials. Second, sterilization and 
preparation of those food matriais, and, shird, the selling of those food 
materials, or distribution of them, down to the consumer who is to 
eat them, Those are the three tundamental things upon which we 
can all stand and all work together. 

Now, this great association has attacked scintificeally and con- 
structively two of those problems. We have employed Dr. Rosenav 
to make a study of the bacteria that ire in all organic foods and 
materials. That work is not yet finisned. Then, two or three years 
ugo we attacked the great problem of distribution of our product, the 
scientific disiribution of our product. That meant, first of all, that we 
should clean up our factories that we should establish sanitary inspec- 
tion service. 

Vhat Ll want to say this morning is this: I had the pleasure last 
spring of meeting a group of business men in Chicago, a very delight- 
ful meeting. We presented to them this idea of sanitary inspection, and 
1 wonder what they have done about it since that time. I cannot see any 
reason why this plan of sanitary inspection of factories and publicity 
based upon that fact would not be a good thing for you. I don’t know 
as there is any prejudice—I presume there is—I know there is, there is 
prejudice against the use of canned syrup. There seems to be. I know 
there is a widespread prejudice against the use of canned fish and 
canned milk. There are only half of the people that are eating those 
things. Half of the people do not have them at ajl. As has been 
pointed out, the resistance against it has solidified to antagonism, not 
merely a prejudice, but is, in fact, an absolute antagonism, spreading 
propaganda everywhere, wherever these Women may be, in every com- 
munity they are throwing up their hands at canned food. 

do not want to make any foolish predictions, but I think when the 
work of Rosenau and his associates is completed and the announcement 
is made it will be the dawning of a new era for canned food. I think 
what it is going to amount to-.is this: that foods which are_sterilized 
by heat, when canned that food will be the only safe product to be eaten; 
the only safe thing that you can put on your table will be canned food. 
it is in closed packages. There can be no contamination of the food 
since the food was packed. 

Ve are going to start a system to destroy the prejudice that exists 
in the pubjlic mind against canned food. We are going to do it by the 
ently method that can be used, and that is education. It is a slow 
process. I don’t want any of yow canners in this country to think that 
‘» are going to have an immediate revolution on the part of the people. 

is going, to take time. I will be entirely satisfied if we have the 
richt sort of reaction within three years. It will have to come. Educa- 
tion that is truthful is going to produce results. Even when it is not 
“iways truthful, it will do it, but this education that we are going to put 
‘hrough is going to be truthful. Whenever we find a problem that we 
cannot solve by the application of scientific and scholarly research we 
are going to tell the people about it. 

Why is not this a good thing for you men? The cost of it amounts 
to nothing. We say at the outside figure it will not cost over five cents 
2 case. Our inspection in Ohio last year’ cost about a cent a case. We 
expect to spend for the next four years five hundred thousand dollars. 
We have borrowed five hundred thousand dollars and we have to pay 
interest on it at six per cent. Now we are going to have, as a matter of 
fact, about fifty million cases under inspection in 1920. At three cents a 
case that would give us a million and a half dollars, wouldn't it? We 
do not expect to charge any more than will be necessary to pay for this 
inspection; at least, we will not do it without the consent of the can- 
ners. We are now spending about a half million dollars a year. Of 
course, our advertising cowncil tells us that we shou]d spend more. 
You men who are doing advertising know that half a million will not 
so very far. I believe it will fertilize the ground and prepare us to do 
some real advertising at the end of 1922. We have to educate the can- 
hers, the jobbers and the retail merchants first of all. The hardest job 
we have is to educate the canners. This damnable old hand of the 
past throws its shadow over the minds of a]l of us and has a resisting 
power. It is the fear of doing something differently, something new. 
We say, “Why do you want this? We have been getting along all right. 
I have been selling my goods every year. No; that will not do.’ We 
have to produce an increase in the production of food. We _ have to 
nen aneae of it. We have to put the whole thing on a clean, wholesome 

MR, BROWN: We have with us quite a number of gentlemen who 
are affiliated in a way that is, they are not directly, but indirectly, and 
we have among us various members from various sugar refining com- 
panies who are interested in canning molasses. Would it not be timely 
to advise that this is not a closed corporation, and that we would like 
to have associated with us such canners of molasses and syrup as will 
join with us. I will not mention any names, but I think we have some 
very desirable members in the room at the present time. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That is a good suggestion. We want them with 


us. We want to make it just as strong as possible. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next is the general order of bwsiness. Mr. 
Frank Lowery, there has been a request to hear from you on the sugar 
situation. Will you be kind enough to address us? 

MR. LOWERY: I am here as a school boy today. I want you to 
take me to school. I do not know any thing about the syrup buisness. 
I am anxious to learn about it and that is the reason I came to head- 
quarters. I suppose you all want to know what the price of sugar 
is going to be? That is something we are a]l interested in. I told a 
man the other day when he asked me about the price that it was either 
worth nine cents a pound granulated or else eighteen or twenty cents 
a pound. He was surprised and he wanted to know why. I said, If 
there is no shortage and the business should pay a reasonable return of 
profit, it is worth not over nine or ten cents a pound. If there is a 
shortage, the price would have to go to such a point as to curtail con- 
sumption, and 1 think it would be about nineteen or twenty cents a 
pound I don't believe there is any middle ground. 1 think it will 
take us into the spring months before we can tell anything abowit the 
production and determine whether there will be any shortage. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now hear from Mr. Rickerby, the 
Chairman of the Maple Syrup Division, 

ADDRESS BY MR. RICKERBY, 
Of the Maple Syrup Division. 

The Maple Sugar Division, though a mere infant—a year old—is a 
very lusty one, numbering among its members most of the maple sugar 
packers of the country, and it is the anticipation that before another 
year passes 100 per cent. of the maple people will be represented. 

Unfortunately, because of the time at which the Atlantic City meet- 
ing was held and because of various business conditions it proved 
utterly impossible to get a reasonable attendance and our Division did 
not assemble. 

Our last meeting was held in June at the Hollenden here in 
Cleveland, the day following the meeting of this section in Chicago. 
This was the first time any meeting of maple packers had ever been 
held with an attendance which fairly represented both East and West. 
I’m afraid some of our people in attendance came with more or less 
fear and trepidation with a possible mental reservation that the other 
fellow was there to grind his personal axe. 

That meeting lasted all day”anG@ until midnight, and when it ad- 
journed every man present expressed fiis satisfaction and pleasure at 
having been there, promising that he would in future attend every 
meeting if it was at all possible. 

A disewssion of many matters of interest in our business was in- 
dulged in. A.committee was appointed to consider the question of 
standards of cane and maple syrup, in order that proper standards 
based on common sense might be presented by us to the food author- 
ities at the right time. 

The maple: packers are not only willing, but anxious to co-operate 
with those authorities that our business may stand upon a fair basis or 
quality and honesty. The business was once, perhaps, largely based 
upon misrepresentation, but we are unanimous in our desire to elevate 
it to a high plane. This committee is to report at our meeting to- 
morrow. 

We have not accomplished so much as we would have liked during 
the last year; our greatest result is the establishment of mutual un- 
derstanding and friendly relations between ourselves. We have learned 
that eur competitor is not our enemy, but is a pretty decent fellow. 
and may be our friend if we co-operate to do those things which are 
beneficial for ourselves. 

While I am speaking for myself, I believe I voice the sentiments 
of every one of our members when I say that I am really proud to be 
numbered among those business men who form this wonderful organiza- 
tion, the National Canners’ Association, and pledge our utmost efforts 
to assist in carrying forward its work. 

THE ELECTION 

George P. Williams, Chairman Advisory Committee; 
Peabody and John D. Otter. 

MR. WILLIAMS: This is indeed a great honor and a great sur- 
prise to.me. I was just discussing with Ex-Chairman Otter the ques- 
tion of maintaining our present finances for the coming year I know 
they have had their hands full. The problems have been many, but they 
have solved them. I hope that you will not be disappointed in my ad- 
ministration. As a parliamentarian you might be. 
is stronger than the effort put im by the individual members. As 
Chairman it is my intention to put every member on his honor ns 
a worker, and it is my policy to put every member on a committee from 
whom I feel that the Chairman should hear at least once a month. 
So that with this in view you have got something to do, because I am 
a believer in a large number of committees, not saddling it on one 
or two or tree; and we do not get out of an organization, particularly 
a new organization, much more than we put into it at first. But after 
the wheels have been spinning awhile you ean fall back. 

At my right we have a man that had the courage to take the 
first ee age re of a very big section, that of the Molasses and 
Syrup—an organization which should have existed many years be- 
fore. I know of no other industry of one-tenth of its importance but 
what has had a national organization of more or less power for years. to 
deal with national and State problems which are constantly confronting 
us. Being in the reconstruction period, we have quite as many prob- 
lems ahead of us as we have had in the last four years. That means 
work for everybody. ‘There is not a man among us who would wish 
to have a finger pointed at him and say that this fellow is not doing 
anything. And, on that basis, gentlemen, I am going to proceed, so you 
are all going to be called upon to perform some service for this organi- 
zation. We must grow. . The Membership Committee, referred to a 
little while ago, 1 consider a very. very important committee. That 
really means the life of the organization, and that committee has a 
great deal to do. There are a great many institutions in our line 
that are not members of this organization, and without getting them 
into the fold there constantly comes up the very problem that Mr. Brown 
referred to a moment ago, all of which makes it exceedingly embarrass- 
ing at times to follow out the resolutions which are made at our various 
meetings. 

There are many things I might say in order to keep you here, but I 
know that you are all eager to get to your luncheon. I will simply say 
that I will do my best for vou as Chairman of this organization. 1 
want to assure you that this honor came to me as a thunderbolt. I was 
not looking for it. I want you to accept my sincere thanks. 

MR. TICE: Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer a resolwion that the 
thanks of this Association go to Mr. John D. Otter, our out-going Chair- 
man, and his able Secretary, and his very able Assistant, in charge of 
the Maple Syrup Division, John A. Rickerby, the work of whom has 
been of inestimable value to the Association as a whole. During the 
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twelve months there have been many vexatious problems that have con- 
fronted them. They have handled these problems, and the prosperity of 
the Association is due to their unselfish efforts. I feel that in offering 
this resolution they are poorly paid for the way in which they have 
served us, 

(Motion carried.) 

MR. OTTER: There is one thing that I mentioned in my report 
that interests many of us. and that is the question of exchange on 
Canadian checks. 1 would like to make a motion that these members of 
this Association adopt a rule that all payments be made in United States 
funds. 

I just want to say in explanation of that that those who sell goods 
in Canada probably do not know that on shipments made probably two 
or three months ago when the Canadian exchange was at a discount of 
only 1 per cent., that they are now confronted with a discount of fifteen 
or sixteen per cent., and in some cases, where there was nothing speci- 
fide, the Canadian customer expects to pay in Canadian funds. hat 
practically takes all the profit away. 

(Motion carried.) 

MR. BROWN: The thought had occurred to me, ovr business has 
been transacted at quarterly meetings that we would have during the 
year. I take it for granted that that custom will be continued, Mr. 
Chairman, and that we shall have a spring meeting at some central 
point in the near fu.ure, and that these questions that are before us 
now can be taken up at that time. I would suggest that our Chairman, 
before the spring meeting, notify the friendly manufacturers of syrup 
toa meet with is 

The only thing is our next meeting place. Should we leave 
it to the discretion of the chairman? We should meet in some 
central city. There is Memphis, St. Louis, Chicago, and, perhaps, Louis- 
ville, Baltifmore. all these points we could make in an over-night trip. 
Suppose we simply pass the resoluiion to adjourn with the understand- 
ing that it be subject to the call of the Chairman at a point to be 
designated by him. If that meets with favor and sentiment of those 
present. I am not offering that as a resolution; it is merely a sugges- 
tion. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Do you offer that as a resolution, Mr. Brown? 
MR. BROWN: I will make that a resolution. (Adopted.) 
(Meeting adjourned.) 


FRIDAY MORNING’S GENERAL SESSION 
Ball Room, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland Ohio, Friday, January 30, 1920 


Retiring President Gerber called the meeting to order, but as 
above explained it is not possible to give a detailed report of the 
session, other than the reports of the various committees and the ap- 
pointment of the new committees to serve during 1920. 

There were one or two discussions which were interesting, but as ac- 
tion was lacking on them, the report will not suffer from their omis- 
sion. 

President Gerber called for the Section Chairmen’s reports, but all, 
without exception, failed to report. 

Mr. Gerber then turned the gavel over to the new President, Mr. 
W. J. Sears, and s‘arted to leave the platform. In a rather peremptory 
manner President Sears requested Mr. Gerber to remain, and Mr. Ger- 
ber resumed his seat. Later, when President Sears had apparently 
finished his remarks, Mr, Gerber again started from the platform and 
President Sears again abruptly detained him, and, then turning to 
him in a very serious manner, remarked that the industry held an in- 
dictment against the retiring President—in that he had neglecied his 
family, and his business, remaining away from both in the pursuit of 
the Association’s business; that he had been too zealous in the work 
of his official position; given too much of his best thought and energy 
for the benefit of the whole canning industry, and to the sacrifice of 
his own affairs, and that all these things being true—and many more 
which we are unable to state as well as did President Sears, he, 
President Sears bad been instructed to hand Mr. Gerber this package. 

Ex-President Gerber was unquestionably taken off his guard by 
the manner in which President Sears spoke, and as the real intent of 
the matter dawned upon him, it proved too much for his ever-wrought 
nerves. As he saw the handsome silver cigarette case, embossed 
the sentiments of the Association for the very fnithful work he had 
done, he was overcome and could not reply. In fact, it was some 
minutes before he could regain his composure, and then he could mere- 
ly say that he would have to act his thanks, as he could not speak 
them. 

The reporis of the various committees are given herewith and also 
the newly nppointed committees: 


REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE. 


At a meeting of the Conference Committee of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association which was attended by representativs of the 
National Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association, Southern 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, the National Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion and various other interests held in Parlor 3 at the Hotel Statler on 
January 27th, Wm, C. Leitsch acting as chairman and W. B. Timms, 
secretary, the following action was had: 

Reading of minutes of the last meeting held at Cincinnati in June 
was, on motion, dispensed with. Subjects outlined for discussion were 
taken up in order—tirst, Percentage Allownnae for Swelled Canned 
Foods. 

Secretary read summary of answers to questionnaire sent owt by the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. About two hundred and fifty 
replies received. Copy of summary attached to these minutes. Discus- 
sion followed, participated in by several members of the committees. 

Moved by Mr. Gnrdner and duly seconded “That while theoretically 
i percentage allowance on swelled foods from canners to jobbers is the 
best method to dispose of them, it is believed to be impracticable in 
its operation. Therefore, we recommend a dismissal of the subject 
and suggest such individiwal action as may be arranged between seller 
and buyer continuing the present system of allowance, which is that of 
sales from canners to jobbers and other buyers made prior to January 
1st of each year be subject, to guarantee against swells and unmerchant- 
able tins until July 1st following; that all miles made subsequent to 
Janary 1st be subject to guarantee for six months from date of sale. 
Motion was wnanimously carried. Jobbers were requested to make a 
survey of the situation as to their losses from this condition and report 
at some kaiter meeting. 


Ss d—Cash Di t; Whether the present general system of 
allowance of one and one-half per cent. for cash in ten days or sixty 


days from date of invoice, net cash, should be continued, or new terms 


adopted. 

Was moved by Secretary, seconded by Mr. Roulston that the fol- 
lowing terms be recommended: That the canners nllow buyers one 
of the following terms on all canned food purchases: Two per cent. 
one-day draft with bill of lading; one and a half per cent. ten days 
draft from date of shipment with bill of lading, in both cases invoice 
to accompany dmft and copy mailed to buyers immediately on ship- 
ment; one per cent. payable on arrival and examination, examination to 
be made within three days of the date of arrival, open account; terms 
to » aaeens upon between buyers mnd sellers at the time of making 
contract. 


Discussion followed participated in by practically all present. Mo- 


tion stated above was slightly changed from its original form and- 


adopted unanimously. 

The above is a correct statement of the ndopted motion, 

Third—Allowance for Labels. 

Following resolution was offered: 

That canners be requested to increase allowance for buyers’ labels 
because of present high cost of labels. Discussion which followed de- 
veloped the fact that the present allowance by «inners for buyers’ 
labels had not changed for several years; that jobbers’ labels cost, as a 
rule, materially more than the allowance made; that canners’ labels haa 
increased in cost in proportion during the last few years. 

Stated by Mr. Cutler, of San Francisco, that the Canners League 
of California had suggested eliminating all allowance for buyers’ labels 
because of the annoyances in connection with not receiving them when 
they were needed at the factories and the expense and annoyance of 
handling these labels for the buyers. 

It was suggested that a flat allowance of a tixed amount per thou- 
sand might be more acceptable than the suggested mo‘ion. Mr. Leitch 
stated that he wowld recommend some increase in the allowance. 

The motion, as stated, was finally passed without change. 

It is recommnded thnt, to avoid all friction possible in connec- 
tion with this, that buyers’ labels be furnished canners long enough 
before the canning season to insure a minimum of expense and annoy- 
ance to the canners in taking care of them and placing them on buyers’ 
purchases. 

Fourth—Fee For Arbitration. 

It was suggested that the present fee of $5.00 to each arbitrator 
be increased to $10.00. A full discussion followed and this suggestion 
was withdrawn, as the present Arbitration Agreement provides for all 
expenses in connection with the arbitration. This is understood to in- 
clude such charges as may be considered propeer by the local Arbitra- 
tion Committee to compensate associntion or organizations who have 
charge of the clerical work in connection with the arbitrations, fees for 
this service varying from $5.00 to $15.00 on arbitrations in New York 
and Chicago, 

It was recommended that the Secretary of the three Associations 
ge uniform forms for arbitration reports to be used in mall arbitra- 

ons. 

Fifth—Weight of Contents on Canned Food Labels. 

It was stated that there was a material variation in the weights 
on a number of commodities from the printed list issued by the Whole- 
sale Grocers and Canners’ Association in 1916. Stated by Mr. Sears that 
it was expected, within a short time, that the investigation now being 
made by the Department of Agriculture as to the weights of the solid 
contents of cans would be completed and recommended to canners for 
their guidance. 

It was moved that a committee of six be appointed to correct the 
list of April, 1916, up to date, appointments to be made by the Chairman 
and Secretary; to be three canners and three jobbers. 

Sixth—Loading of Cars to Capacity. 

Mr. Leitsch suggested that owing to the fact that many cars were 
loaded at the canneries to much less than their full capneity, that a 
waste was caused tending to restrict the supply of cars for canned 
food shipments and that when possible cars should be loaded to their 
full capacity and that contniners should be made of sufficient s rength 
- a delivery in merchantable condition eveh if cars were fully 
oaded, 

The suggestion was opposed by Mr. Barry, renresenting Reid Mur- 
dock & Co., because of the bad condition in which the containers were 
found in cars heavily loaded. 

After a thorough discussion withouvt motion, i* was agreed that the 
full loading of cars, was desirable providing the containers would carry 
their contents in good conditions to destination. 

Following resolution was offered by Mr. Barrv: “The boxes used 
to contain goods covered by canned foods contracts mus’ comply with 
the specifications in Bulletin No. 7 of the National Canners Assoc‘ntion 
and United States Railroad Administration Consolidation Classification 
Rule No. 41 as to sealing so that these containers would arrive at ori¢- 
irnl destination in re-shipping condition without penalty in freight 
rate and that copy of the Consolidation Classification Rules be repro- 
duced and sent to all canners, 

This resolution was unanimously adopted. 

“Protection for Canner and Jobber.” 

The pamphlet written by Mr. Wheeler and distribu‘ed by Segger- 
man Brothers was brought up for discussion. Mr. Wheeler s‘nted he 
had received one thousand favorable replies to the suggestions in this 
pamphlet and that he was ready to submit a concrete plan for opera- 
tion to canners and jobbers. 

Mr. Leitsch called attention to the Adjustment Committee of the 
Cnnners Association which was organized to take care of many of the 
abuses suggested in Mr. Wheeler’s pamphlet. 

It was recommended that Mr. Wheeler be given a hearing by the 
eanners’ Executive Committee and later by such other organizations as 
he wished to present his plan to. No motion was made. 

The Secretary invited all present, including the canners, to nttend 
the next annwal meeting of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
ut Colorado Springs, Colo., the first week of June this year. Mr. 
Humphries of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association extended a 
similar invitation to attend their mnnual meeting. 

At a meeting of the National Canners Association Conference Com- 
mittee with the Conference Committee of the Southern Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association held on the following day at the same place, the 
proceedings of the previous day were reviewed and the action, so far 
ns it related to the business relations of the two Associations at- 
tending. was confirmed and approved. 

Mirch discussion was had on a form of contract presented by the 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association providing for a guaranteed de- 
livery clause. Several plans were proposed providing for a penalty on 
failure to deliver pursuant to contract. Your committee has consistently 
declined to recommend a change of the present pro rata form of con- 


tract, believing a guarantee delivery clause to be detrimental to the 
best interesis of the industry, and recommend that the canners continue 
to sell under a pro rata contract. 

lt wns decided to broaden the arbitration agreement so it might 
include che Southern Associatioo Arbicration Comm:t.ees and that, where 
arbitrations were held in cities where they had no committee but the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the Naiional Canners Asso- 
ciation had a commiitee, they would be permit.ed to usk such commit- 
tees to arbitrate disputes which might arise between canners and mem- 
bers of the Southern Association. The following was adopted: “It is 
recommended that all members of the National Canners Association 
provide in their contracts that arbitrations shall be had under the arbi- 
tration clause and according to the terms of the arbitration agreement of 
such Associacion.”” Mr, Timms,.who was present representing the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association, staied that there would be no 
objection to the committee representing such Association acting for the 
Southern Association when circumstances made it necessary and ad- 
visable so to do. 

It was resolved te discourage sales made firm at opening prices 
or rswbject to approval opening price, Kespectfully submitted : 

WM, C. LEITSCH, Chairman, 
WILLIAM SILVER, 
L. A, SEARS, 
E. S. THORNE, 
GEORGE B MORRILL. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1919. 

During the last year it has been necessary to almost man _ the 
hiboratory anew in order to replace the men lost during the war. Men 
of broader training and greater ability were secured than those pre- 
viously employed. 

The laboratory has closed the year with an effective force, well- 
trained to the work they are doing. 

The laboratory has made good progrss with our major problems, 
but has not given as much atiention as it was hoped we might do with 
some of the minor problems on hand. 

The tabular statement given below shows approximately the rela- 
tive —_ of time occupied by the various activities. 


in Plate Investigation........ 1.6 men 
Bacteriological Investigation.................. 13 men 


TIN PLATE INVESTIGATION, 

The laboratory has continued in the exhaustive study of tin plate 
for use in cans. The former studies have brought out the need of 
further research. 

One of the special features of this stwdy was to determine the in- 
fluence of titanium alloy added for the purpose of assisting the purify- 
ing of molten steel iniended for the manufacture of tin plate. 

Cans have been made from each of various lots of specially prepared 
steel and used in canning a considerably number of preducts and their 
hehavior carefully studied. 

The experimental pack is large. The records are necessarily in de- 
iail and are very voluminous. To prepare them and arrange them 
in tabular form which such voluminous summaries and digests as are 
necessary to understand them, takes the greater part of the iime of one 
analyst and the copying of the reports occupies something like a week 
of the time of our stenographer. This work is necessary, however, in 
order that the work may be studied as it progresses and kept wnder 
suitable control. 

In studying various cases of spoilage sent in for. examination a con- 
siderable number of bacteria causing such spoilage have been isolated 
und identified. 

In addition to determining the cultural characteristics of organ- 
isms we ure determining the conditions under which they will grow 
in the various canned foods and the time necessary at variows tempera- 
tures to destroy them in various canned foods. In connection with 
this work a number of organisms have been isolated which have not 
preciously. been described. About fifteen of these are thermophiles. 
some of them causing swells. Some of these thermophiles do not grow 
at a lower tempeiniure than 105 degrees or 110 degrees F. 

Even if such organisms are not destroyed in processing they will 
cause no trouble if the canned product is thoroughly cooled before 
it is stacked in the warehouse. 

Other organisms whose spores are very resistant to heat and which 
will grow at quite a high temperature will also grow at room tempeit- 
ture, such organisms will cause spoilage unless they are destroyed in 
processing. As stated above these organisms are being studied to de- 
termine what time is necessary at various temperatures to destroy their 
spores. This study must be made in types of all classes of canned 
foods. More heat igs required to kill in some foods than in others. 

The laboratory is also studying the influence of acidity and other 
factors in the composition of canned foods on the growth of these in- 
dividual organisms. For instance, it is found that the spore bearing 
organisms thus far studied will not grow at any tempemiture in a 
product as acid as tomatoes or ordinary fruits. For the same rea- 
kon the organisms that have given us the most trouble in corn will not 
cause spoilage in spinach or string beans. 


HEAT PENETRATION. 


From the time of its organization the laboratory has given more 
or less attention to heat penetration and others studied it long before 
that time. Most of the work has been done with tell-tale thermometers 
bak only give the maximum temperature and hence are of limited 
value, 

It was necessary for the laboratory to develop apparatus which 
would give the temperature of the center of the can continuously dur- 
ing the entire process and whose wse was practicable in commercial 
retorts. 

This work was begun in 1918, but considerable difficulty was en- 
countered in the development of appamtus. While it was being de- 
veloped a good many results were obtained and at the beginning of 
the canning season of 1919 the laboratory went into the field with an 
apparatus which was thoroughly practicable. With its use the tempem- 
ture of six or eight cans can be taken simultaneously. 

These cans may be located in different parts of the retort or may 
he filled with products of different consistency to determine their re- 
lation to heat penetration. The apparatus is giving valuable informa- 
tion in retort management and the heating curves secured with it taken 
together with the data obtained in the bacteriological laboratory re- 
garding the thermal death point of resistant orgnisms is giving funda- 
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mental information regarding the processing of foods, which, it is 
hoped, will enable the process man to work with some semblance of 
the accuracy of the laboratory, 

The work with this-subject is now sufficiently far advanced so that it 
is hoped to issue a report before the beginning of the qainning season 
giving representatives of the heating curves thus far obtained. 


HEAT PENETRATION IN AGITATING COOKERS 


During recent years there has been a pronounced tendency to in- 
crease the use of agiiating cookers. These have proved efficient in 
sterilizing many products at the temperature of boiling water or below 
but have not been used to any extent mt higher temperatures. 

Notwithstanding the extensive use of rotating cookers at the 
temperature of boing water it does not appear that the influence of 
various speeds of rotation has been studied. 

With some products the speed of rotation seems to make very 
little difference in time, but in other products there is a great varia- 
tion in the time required, depending on the speed used. 

It is interesting to note that the agitation that carries the heat 
to the center of the can carries it away from the outside in such an 
extent that if rotation is employed the temperature of sterilization 
qin be materially higher than can be employed with the ordinary re- 
tort without damaging the color and flavor of the corn. By keeping 
the retort temperature at 270 degrees and rotating the can at a speed 
of about 65 revolutions per minute we are able to heat the center 
of the can to a temperature of 260 degrees in wbout six minutes. Then 
by reducing the steam pressure of the retort to twenty pounds, which 
corresponds approximately to 260 degrees and holding at that tempera- 
ture for six or eight minutes, we are able to sterilize corn which had 
been inoculated with an organism which in ordinary retorts requires 
for their rdestruction a process of 80 minutes st 250 degrees. The 
corn so treated Was not discolored and the odor and flavor were good. 

CORN INVESTIGATION. 

Immediately following the last annual convention, a commiitee con- 
sisting of three food chemists and an experienced corn canner began 
an intensive study of the cause and prevention of the bluck discolora- 
tion of corn. 

A report of their work having been made by Dr. Fitzgerald to the 
Corn Section, it is unnecessary to go into details in this report. 

COMMERCIAL WORK. 

The amount of time given to work of this kind was somewhat less 
than has been given to it in previous years. This is due to the 
fact that the laboratory has restricted the samples examined more 
closely to those the examination of which might afford information 
necessary in connection with the majority of canned foods. 

bowt one-third of the commercial work related to questions of 
spoilage. The samples examined in this connection were really of 
value to the kiboratory, as it brought to our attention some new 
bacteria which are specially resistant to heat. The organisms obtained 
in this way during the last year are among the most important ones 
studied in the bacteriological investigation mentioned nbove. 
PROPOSED WORK FOR THE YEAR 1929. 

We will be prepared to offer several bulletins during the coming 
year. Among these will be: 

1. Heat Penetration. 

2. The Bacteriology of Canned Foods. 

3. The Processing of Canned Foods. 

Following is a list of the problems which it is proposed to study 
during thd year so far as time and facilities will permit: 

. Tin Plate Investigation. 

Bacteriological Investigation. 

Heat Penetration. 

Corn Investigation (Black Patches). 
Blanching of Vegeiables, comparing effect of hard and soft water. 
The Gravity Separation of Peas with Brine. 
Turbidity of Canned Peas. 

Concentration of Pumpkin by Evaporation. 
. Recovery of Sugar from Corn Cobs. 

10. Inflwence of Freezing on Canned Foods. 
11. By-Products and Disposal of Waste. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 
THANKS, 


RESOLVED: That the thanks of the National Canners Association 
are herewith expressed to the people of the City of Cleveland for the 
courteous and generous treatment extended and especial thanks are 
extended to the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, i‘s Fresident, Mr. Paul 
Feiss, for his good words of encouragement, and thanks of the Asso- 
ciation are also extended to Mr. Jos. H. Kline, a former President of 
the National Canned Foods and Dried Frwit Brokers’ Association for 
his efforts to provide for the membership of the Association and for 
the members of the affiliated organizatins, the service indicative of 
Cleveland’s hospitality. 

WHEREAS: The interest evidenced by speakers who were asked 
to address the members has been so pronouncd, it is 

RESOLVED: The membership of the Association appreciates to the 
fullest extent the expressions as conveyed by Mr. Walter B. Timms for 
and on behalf of Mr. Arjay Davies, President of the Na‘ional Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, and Mr. J. McLaurin, President of the 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

WHEREAS: As the utility of the various sections of the Associa- 
tion becomes more pronownced each year, this public recognition of the 
services of the Chairman of the various sections is placed upon our 
records, it is 

RESOLVED: That the membership of this Association be urged 
to co-operate in the work of the various Sections as they may ve 
identified with the industry. 

RESOLVED: That the work of the Educational Committee is high- 
ly commended and that the membership shall actively support the cam- 
paign now progressing as it relates to publicity and inspection. 

RESOLVED: The relationship so intimate and so desirable from 
all standpoints of the members of the National Canners Association 
with the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, National Canned 
Foods .and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association, National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association and Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association shall 
be continued as heretofore, and it is further 

© GRADE PAPERS. 

RESOLVED: That the service of the trade publications be used 
and this expression of thanks placed upon the records of this Asso- 
ciation. 

RESOLVED: That authority be delegated to the Presidents of this 
and the allied Associations to fix the place where the next conve- 
tion of the Association shall be held. 
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TO DECEASED MEMBERS. 

_ RESOLVED: That the death of Mr, Samuel B. Orr, of Circle- 
ville, Ohio, a former member of the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
siation, leaves a vacancy which cannot be filled and this expression of 
ee to his family and friends is placed upon our records, like- 
wise it is 

_ RESOLVED: That the loss of a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Mr. A. J. Hall, of Ogden, Utah, is felt as a genuine loss in the 
progressive work of the Association, this record being an expression 
of our regard for the services extended by these two well-known men 
representing the particular interests respectivly of Ohio and Utah. 

LOANS TO FOREIGN NATIONS, 

WHEREAS: This Association reicerates and emphasizes the reso- 
lutions passed at the convention of 1919 to the following effect, that 

WHEREAS: In common with others, the canning industry is tak- 
ing steps to extend the distribution of its product in the markets of the 
world, and 

WHEREAS: It is recognized that to secure such distribution it is 
essential that there exist satisfactory financial facilities for the settle- 
ment of trade balances; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: That the National Canners Association favors the 
immediate dissemination of information among investors and among 
trade Associations regarding the necessity for extending further credit 
to the debtor nations of the world through the purchase of securities 
of such nations and of the enterprise of their citizens. 

DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT SURPLUS. 

WHEREAS, Congress instructed the Army surplus property divi- 
sion to dispose of surplus canned foods, and, as the facts show, regard- 
less of cost nnd in pursuance of such instructions, caused lists to be 
published in the daily press throughout the country of prices of canned 
foods far below cos:, thus resulting in losses to the Government; for 
example, of $1.20 to $1.50 per case on No. 3 Standard Tomatoes, and 
while affording only’a very limited number of consumers the oppor. 
tunity of benefitting by these sacrifice prices, because of insufficient 
facilities, yet at the same time creating such m prejudice in the 
minds of the public against the canner, the jobber and the retailer as 
profiteers because the public had no realizaiion that these goods were 
being offered at such tremendous losses to the Government, which 
losses have to be made up by increased taxes upon the people, and 

WHEREAS, the same schedule of prices were made below the cost 
of production, both for 1918 and 1919, the canner, jobber and _ retailer 
have been entirely unable to dispose of their normal stocks of canned 
foods, especially of tomatoes, except at ruinous losses, thus paralyzing 
the industry, and 

WHEREAS, in justice to an industry which has been declared to be 
so important and essential in times both of peace and of war, the 
Government should make every effort to counteract the ill effects of this 
experimental and disastrous method of disposition. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Executive Officers of 
the N. C. A. be instructed to make every effort immediately to have 
changed the methods of distribution employed for the greater part of 
the past year, and to secure disposition of surplus stocks through the 
regular channels of trade, safeguarding in any rational way the in- 
terest of the consumer, but disposing once and for all of this sur- 
plus which has menaced the whole industry and jeopardized the very 
existence of those engaged in it, and : 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That in order that the industry may 
intelligently make its plans and preparations for the growing and can- 
ning season of 1929, that the Government be requested to make official 
announcement of the surplus stocks of each commodity of canned foods 
remaining unsold, and A 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That if the N. C. A. officinls are 
unable to obtain the desired relief and information, that the member- 
ship be immediately advised, in order that they may individually take 
the matter up with their representatives in Congress, 


INCREASED PRODUCTION COSTS. 

WHEREAS, in view of the alarmingly increased costs of production 
due to the World War, and whereas it is evident that to correct the 
present tendency toward higher prices of commodities of all kinds, in- 
cluding food, there shall be developed a steadily increased produccion, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the members of this Association shall at all times 
und in every channel available, lend their assistance toward the direc- 
tion of creating in all channels of production the necessary increase 
which may bring abowt a steady and constant decrease in the cost of 
living. 

LESSENED GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES. 

RESOLVED, Thnt the National Canners Association, in order to pre- 
esnt a condition to the people of the United States indicating tha: the 
situation is recognized by the Congress of the United States, presents 
a petition io our Congressional representatives to the effect that expendi- 
tures for the conduct of the Government, and appropriations be reauced 
to the minimum that circumstances permit, following the necessary lines 
of reconstruction. 


THE PEACE TREATY. 


RESOLVED, That the idea of conservation so ably presented to the 
people of the United States during the war period, shali continue to be 
presented in order that the people may likewise assist during this 
period of reconstruction. 

WHEREAS, owing to the differences which have existed be.ween the 
Executive Department of the United States Government and the Senate 
of the United States, has not permitted the signing of the peace treaty, 


it 
: RESOLVED, That it is the sense of the members of this Association 
that in the interest of the people in this cowntry, those who ure en- 
gaged in trade operations, those who are classed among investors, and 
those who are in the labor field, that in order to bring about the change 
so essential in the affairs of the world, that this urgent message be 
presented in the proper direction, urging n compromise of the differ- 
ences which exist and the prompt ratification of the peace trenty. 
To Secretary Gorrell. 

WHEREAS, The years that have passed since the organization of this 
Association has shown in each successive year, a continuous and steady 
increase in influence and power, as it relates to any channel of business 
with which the Association has been identified, and 

WHEREAS, during all this period, the active man at the helm has 
carried along the burden of office in a manner most satisfactory to the 
members of the Association, and, i : 

WHEREAS, Believing that the larger outlook in connection with 
the work of the Association reqmres just the kind of interested service 
that hag been heretofore extended to the Association by Mr, Frank E 
Gorrell, as Secretary, be it 
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RESOLVED, That this record of appreciation be placed before the 
members of this Association on the part of the Committee, with a sense 
of gratitude only exceeded by the sense of appreciation. 

ae To Ex-President Gerber. 

WHEREAS, The larger field of endeavor being un essential element 
in the successful growth of this Association, and, ‘ 

WHEREAS, The keen sense of development along progressive lines 
being so pronounced a characteristic of our retiring president, Mr. Frank 
Gerber, and, 

WHEREAS, Loyalty to active progress and intensive attention have 
so marked Mr. Gerber’s leadership, be it, 

RESOLVED, That the National Canners Association extends to Mr. 
Gerber its hearty congratulation, its deep appreciation, its sincere thanks, 
<_—— example of devotion so outstanding, yet so modest, and be it 
urther, 

RESOLVED, That this resolution be spread upon the records of the 
Association, and that an engrossed copy be presented to Mr. Gerber. 

ee turn of the Railroads. 

WHEREAS: The interest and growth of the business interests of 
the United States including the elements which are identified with the 
Canned Food industry, are dependent on efficient and ample tmnsporta- 
tion facilities and, 

WHEREAS: The operation of the railroads of the United States 
through the medium of Government supervision has not indicated a suc- 
cessful issue in this direction, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of the United States is hereby urged 
to develop such plan and place the same in effect ms may enable the 
owners of the railroads to reacquire their property and 

WHEREAS: The earliest possible return of the transportation com- 
panies to private ownership is essential in properly carrying on the 
business of this country, be it 

RESOLVED: That while not permitting partisan consideration to 
prevail, and while safegwarding the interests of the public, labor, the 
shipper and the owner, legislation should be provided after the railroads 
are returned which will enable the transportation problem of the United 
States to be reconstructed along lines which will permit the issuance of 
securities at a rate which will bring about a prompt adjustment of the 
present deplorable condition and an increase in the facilities which may 
be provided, so necessary to the growth and welfare of the people of 
this country. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this association sup- 
port the position based on the action of the National Grange in sup- 
porting pending legislation for the prompt return of the railroads on the 
lines of the original Cummins Bill; reorganization into strong system; 
revaluation as a basis for new capitalization and effective Government 
control in the interest of the whole public. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. R. Olney, 
E. E. Chase, 
William Silver, 
John M. Prophet, Jr., 
Geo. E. Stocking, 
G. E. Grier, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr., 
S. F. Haserot, Chairman. 
Tre following further resolution was adopted: 
eal of the Excess Profit Tax. 

WHEREAS, the present excess profits tax law was enacted as a 
part of a war revenue measure, to meet the unusual expenditures of the 
Government in carrying on active and extensive military operations; and, 

WHEREAS, such a tax is justifid in a revenue system only for 
meeting such emergency, and then only on the theory that it reaches 
excessive profits which may accrue to certain lines of business on ac- 
count of the unusual industrial sitations arising in time of war, and; 

WHEREAS, this country is no longer engaged in active and exten- 
Sive military operations; and, 

WHEREAS, the unusual Governmental expenditures due to such 
operations are no longer necessary or justified under proper Govern- 
ment economy; and, 

WHEREAS, the condition of business profits justifying such a reve- 
nue measure no longer exists; and 

WHEREAS, the excess profits tax under present conditions is de- 
structive of enterprise and lends encouragement to extravagance and 
the inefficiency in both private enterprise and Government activity, 1e- 
sulting in the aggravation of the problem of high living cost and encour- 
aging unrest and destructive agitation among the people; 

NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Nntional Can- 
ners Association favors the repeal of the excess profits provisions of our 
revenue laws; the reduction of Governmental expenditures at the 
earliest possible moment, to the point of most rigid economy consistent 
with proper and necessary exercise of the legitimate functions of tie 
Federal Government: 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this resolution be printed in 
such number of copies as to furnish a copy to each member of the 
Association, and that eich member be requested to bring the resolution 
= on we personal attention of the Representative in Congress from his 

strict. 


REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


The Finance Committee of the National Canners Association met 
during 1919 and 1920 as follows: : 


September 5th..... Washington, D, C. 


At the meeting of March 13th, the yearly budget amounting to 
$133,074.00, was approved; the Treasurer was authorized to advance funds 
for organization expenses to the Canned Foods Export Corporation 
and office salaries in some instances were readjusted. 

At the meeting on September 5th the Secretary was directed to make 
cer‘nin structural changes in the building of the Association at 1739 H 
street, the cost of the work to ba included in the charges to Publicity 
and Advertising fund. It was later decided to postpone alterations on 
account of execessive cost and provide necessary additional office space 
by renting in a nearby office building The commitiee also authorized 
the purchase of the lot adjoining the rear of the Labomitory and this has 
been done at a cost of $4,750. 


On September 30th, at its meeting in New York, the committeee cen- 
firmed the appointment of Mr. . H. Fromm as direccer of advertising 


and approved the employment of the Blackman-Ross Company as adver- 
tising agents for the Publicity and Advertising Campnign. 

At Rochester, N. Y., on December 10th, it was decided to support the 
work of Dr. Dickson, of California, in his stwdy of botulism «nd tuo 
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continue the support, through Harvard University, of the work of Dr. 
Rosenau that it might colaborate with that of Dr. Dickson. ‘The chair- 
man was authorized to secure waderwriting subscriptions for these pur- 
poses. 

At Cleveland on January 5th, 1920, at a joint meeting with the Edu- 
caiional Committee request was made that the cost of the research on 
botulism be met by an appropriation from the puwhblicity funds us the 
work was distine:ly in line with the idea that all publicity must be based 
upon accurate knowledge. The Educational Committee is now giving 
consideration to this request. 

he statement of the Auditors for the year is published with the 
report of the Treasurer, 

George G. Bailey, 

Henry Burden, 

Richard Dickinson, 

Frank Gerber, 

W. J. Sears. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN TRADE. 

Your Committee on Foreign Trade herewith submits its report cov- 
ering the activiiies of the past year, and in this connection wishes to 
thank you, and to thank Mr. Gorrell and his entire staff for the ready 
support which has been extended. 

The larger foreign markets, particularly the British and European, 
have shown the effect of sales of army surplus property, ,articularly in 
France. The wncertainty of exchange and tmmnspor.atien have not been 
encouraging Nevertheless, substantial business has beeu dene on canned 
milk, salmon, sardines, fruits and some lines of vegetables. This busi- 
ness continues. Prices do not seem to restrict conswmption as had been 
feared, for apparently the masses of the popuiation are well paid and 
disposed to live on a better scale than heretofore. 

Through the courtesy of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Com- 
merce, we are enabled to pwhblish the following figures, giving the total 
exports of canned milk, canned corn, canred tomatoes and other vege- 
tables for the six months ending June, 1919, 

Twelve months ending December <1, 11). 


Canned Vegeiables ..... 698,834 
Canned Fish (excepting salmon and shellfish).. 6,755,056 
31,985,772 


Various representatives of the canning industry have attended inter- 
national trade conferences which are seeking to solve the gmve problems 
confronting our foreign trade. Every effort has been made to see that 
canned foods are given due consideration. 

With the falling rate of exchange our European friends have found 
that many of our products have cost them 25 per cent ‘more thnun they 
figured at the time of purchase. This has represented serious loss in 
some cases, though the loss has freqyently fallen on speeulaters rather 
than on regular buyers and distributors . The disposition of the foreign 
governments appear to be to let the exchange situation cure itself. 
rather than to give artificial swpport or stimnlants. That is, if the 
British importer wishes to buy our canned tomatoes and pay a premium 
over the regular price of 25 per cent to cover his loss in exchange, he 
will not be restrained from so doing, but the natural temptation will 
be for him to disregard our products and buy Itilian, which can be 
bought to better advantage. 

It is obvious that the strong market of the past three years has 
resulted from the heavy demands of the war and the genernl food short- 
age. Production has been greatly stimulated far beyond the capacity 
of our domestic markets. It is trwe that individual canners inay be able 
to sell their output for many years to come, but unless foreign markets 
develop, they will find it increasingly difficult to sell their owtput at 
profitable figres. If New York State peas and ‘Tri-State tomatoes do not 
find some foreign markets. these products wiil be offered in keener 
competition for domestic trade with the products of Indiana and of 
Wisconsin, so your committee urges this question us one of vital im- 
portance to every canner, whether he inteads to export or not. 

We have comparatively few foreign markets open to us, by reason 
of the high import duties levied against our products in most foreign 
countries. Many of these countries are given frea markets for their 
produets in this country. That is, we are admitting the products of 
Inany countries, notably Latin-American, free of duties. Our Govern- 
nrent has not been in nm position to secure any consideration for these 
concessions We need a bargaining feature in our tariff law. Will you 
not undertake to see that your congressman is informed on this ques- 
tion? 

Some progress has been made with the tariffs of the Latin-American 
countries The import duty in Mexico has been reduced 50 per cent. 
on certain lines of canned foods from this country, and some similar 
reductions have been secured in Santa Domingo and Nicaragua. 

In the report to the last Annwal Convention, your committee urged 
the establishing of a bureau or department of Foreign Trade at the 
headquarters of the National Canners Association, under the general con- 
trol of our secretary and the Executive Committe. The approaching 
discussion of tariff laws by the next Congresr, the activities of Foreign 
Trade advisers of the Department of State, and the investigations of com- 
mercial attaches of the Department of Commerce and of the United 
States Tariff Commission all point to the fact that an important opper- 
tunity is here presented to serve the industry as a whole. The constant 
inquiries of the United States Shipping Board, in its effort to develop 
trade on the products of this country indicate a further line of endeavor. 

__It has been difficult to find one familiar with the industry, familiar 
wih the intricacies of foreign trade, and at the same time with the 
presence and the ability to discuss these matters with ecngressional com- 
mittees, with the other agencies of our own Government, and with the 
representatives of foreign governments who voine in increasing numbers 
to Washington. It is hoped that one having these qualifications will be 
found and that he will be able to undertuke this work in the near 
fwture—keeping in touch with every phase of foreign trade, and advising 
our membership of all important developments. it is not expected that 
this bureau will have to do with any selling or merchandising, but it 
will be able to give information of importance te any member interested 
in building up his foreign_ trade. 

Yours respectfut!v, 

(Signed) H. BENTLEY, 

Chairman. 
REPORT OF THE EXPORT COMMITTEE. 

The Association at the annual meeting in Chimgo in Janwary, 1919, 
approved the report of the Foreign Trade Committee ind passe] a reso- 
lution authorizing the appointment of a committee to take steps look- 
ing to the organization of an export corporation which would qualify 


under the Webb law for the purpose of airrying on export business in 
canned foods. 


The President appointed on that committee W. T. Nardin, chairman; 
Ralph Folk, Joseph N. Shriver, Charles H. Bentley and James Moore. 
The committee took up the proposition and gav2 « considerable amount 
of time to the export situation Acting in accordance with the mandate of 
the convention and under advice of counsel for the Association, it caused 
a corporation to be formed under the laws of the State of Delaware, with 
the name Canned Foods Export Corporation. Announcement of the or- 
ganization of this corporation was made to the members of the canning 
industry and they were asked to subscribe for stock. This request met 
with little response. 

On organizing the corporation Mr. Ralph Polk was elected president, 
Mr. Joseph Shriver, secretary and treasurer, and these two gentlemen, 
with Messrs. James Moore, John R. Baines and W. T. Nardin constituted 
the board of directors. This board was chosen merely as a temporary 
board to serve until sufficient stock was subscribed to enable the corpora- 
tion to engage actively in business, when it was contemplated that a 
permanent board of a larger number would be elected. 

When the response to the first request for stock sibscripzions was 
not prompt, the board arninged with a man who had some experience 
in the export business to take up the work of perfecting the organiza- 
tion. This man was Maj. J. R. Moody, and he personally gave his at- 
tention for some weeks to soliciting subscriptions. But to this effort 
there was little response 

The organizing committee and the board of directors felt that the 
corporation could not begin business with less than $100,000 of stock 
subscribed. It hus not been possible up to this time to secure sudsecrip- 
tions in such amownt and, as the subscriptions which were made were 
conditioned on total subscriptions in the sum of $100,000 by December 1, 
1919, that amount not being secured, the board hag ordered alk sub- 
scriptions cancelled and all payments made on accownt thereof returned. 

It was the opinion of the committee trom the beginning that the 
purpose of the convention was to authorize the organization of a cor- 
poration in which every member of the industry might participate. It 
was our purpose to give to every member that opportunity. There wns the 
alternative, when large numbers did not come in with small subscrip- 
tions, of perfecting the organization through a limited number of large 
subscriptions. There was, however, some feeling of doubt as to whether 
such course would be in accord with the purposes of the Association, and 
the board has not felt inclined to press organization along such lines. 

The corpration is in existence. The National Canners Association ad- 
vanced the funds necessary to cover the expense of the organization. 
Your committee feels that the industry is not inclined in large numbers 
to take stock in such an enterprise at this time. It believes that a small 
number might be interested in taking over the corporation as a purely 
private enterprise and reimbursing the Association for the expense that 
has been incurred in the organization. Your committee recommends that 
if such opportunity were offered it should be authorized to turn the 
corporation over on such terms to any parties desiring to take it, and 
that the committee be relieved from further effort to perfect an organi- 
zation along the lines originally planned. It is not intended, however, 
in this recommendation, to suggest_anything contrary to former recom- 
mendations of the Foreign Trade Committee in connection with the es- 
tablishment by the Association of a Foreign Trade Bureau. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EXPORT CORPORATION COMMITTEE, 
By Wm. T. Nordin, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL QUESTIONS. 


Following the spring meeting of the directors of the Association and 
acting upon a resolution passed by that board, President Gerber ap- 
pointed the Committee on Agricultural Questions. Your committee has 
been very active in making a survey of the agricwitural conditions af- 
fecting the indstry. We believe that this survey has been as complete 
ns the circumstances permitted; the members have given unstintingly of 
their time. energy and thought in order that the recommendations which 


are offered at this time should be based upon accurate information. Our 
investigations have been directed along two general lines. 
First, agricultural questions were sent to each tomato, corn and 


pen canner. Compilations of the answers returned show in a most con- 
vincing way that there are a great many known and unsolved agricul- 
tural problems confronting the industry and an alarming number of 
others that are but dimly recognized by ourselves. 

Second, many of the public supported institutions of Agricultural 
Experimentation and Reserrch were interviewed in order to find how 
well they wnderstood our problems and what they were doing to solve 
them. Though many investigations relative to our problems are under 
way, they are isolated and fragmentary. Some have been started, but 
allowed to languish for lack of support. 

Your committee has found that the underlying sciences of agricul- 
tral production have not been developed and applied to canning crops 
as they have to general farm crops. The result is that we are experi- 
encing decreasing and disappointing yields in direct competition with 
increasing and satisfactory yields of general firm crops. The commit- 
tee is unanimous in their conclusion that it is essential that immediate 
action be taken in organizing a centralizing agency for the purpose of 
encouraging, promoting or fostering the development of a better under- 
lying science of canning wgriculture. While our investigations have 
been largely confined to the agriculture affecting the production of the 
chief vegetables ,we believe that similar problems are confronting the 
production of all canned foods. 

he Agricultural Committee has observed with great satisfaction 
that recommendation embodied in the renort of President Gerber and 
the resolutions passed by the larger sectional meetings endorsing es- 
sentially that which we take pleasure in recommending to the Excutive 
Committee as follows: 

1. That a Bureaw of Raw Products be established in connection with 
the Secretary’s office at the earliest possible moment. headed by a Direc- 
tor of proper training, experience and personality. It is the conception 
that, through encouragement and co-ordination of all kinds of experi- 
mentation and research pertaining to the raw products of the industry, 
by classifying all data obtained, getting all available information to the 
member canners, nnd by establishing all possible contracts whenever 
such wowld be of value, there would be derived benefits such as would 
put our entire industry on a higher and more profitable plane. 


2. That this cmmittee be superceded by a standing committee on 


raw products, composed of representatives of the various Sections. 
Respectfully swbmitted, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL QUESTIONS, 
Willis L. Crites, Chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SHIPPING BOXES. 


At the meeting of your committee in Chicago, April 23, 1919, the foi- 
lowing were appointed a — ee on Shipping Boxes: Henry Burden, 
chairman, Cazenovia, N. ; L. A. Sears, Warrensburg. Ill; L. Rh. Harden- 
bergh, Chicago, Ill.; S. C. ‘Beil, Waterloo, Iowa; D. H. Stevenson, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Almost the entire activity of this committee in 1919 has been 
the consideration of specifications for wooden boxes with the U. S. Rail- 
road Administration. 

Fortunately, it wns possible to conduct all 
spondence and a very complete record, therefore, exists of all ‘proceed- 
ings. About Awgust 31, 1919, the Committee on Standard Containers, 
Packing and Marking of the American Railroad Administration issued 
copies of suggested specifications for wooden shipping boxes as a result 
of their deliberations and consultations with the interests involved. 

It was intended that hearing be held on the specifications, but so 
far no notification of such has reached your box committee. 

The specifications as they stand are we believe, acceptable to the 
canning industry. and containers made in accordance therewith shou'd 
certainly give satisfac tory results under severe conditions. 

Probably the existing committee should be continued and given 
formal authority to represent our association at any hearings that may 
be had before the appropriate railroad authorities. 

S. C. Bell, 

Henry Burden, 

L. R. Hardenbergh, 
L. A. Sears, 

D. H. Stevenson. 


REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
At the Twelfth Annual Convention of the National Canners Associa- 


discussion by corre- 


tion, held at Chicago, January 20-25, 1919, President Burden, among 
his recommendations, strongly urged the extension of the system of 


sanitary inspection, which had been inawgurated for the first time by 
the Maine sardine canners in 1916, and in 1918 established in Southern 
California by the fruit, vegetable and fish canners. Following the en- 
dorsement of the recommendation by the Executive Committee on the 
first day of the convention, President Burden and Secre‘ary Gorrell se- 
lected speakers who presented the plan to all the sectional meetings, 
urging that canners in the several canning States proceed at once to 
organize inspection districts. 

Following the convention the executive officers matured plans of pre- 
senting the message of sanitary inspection to the canners in the several 
canning sections. and several State meeting were held, notably in Ohio 
and Michigan where the inspection plans were approved. 
n Febrary 28th the Inspection Committee held a meeting in Wash- 
ington, at which time rules and regulaions governing the sanitary serv- 
ice were adopted, these forming the basis of Inspection Bulletin No. 1, 
isswed in March, 1919. 

On April 23, 1919, the Executive Committee met in Chiaigo, and at 
this meeting developed a very strong sentiment for publicity in connec- 
tion with the plan of inspection. As a result of the discussion held, the 
Executive Committee passed the following resolutions: 

“RESOLVED, That the Executive Committee of the National Canners 
Association approves the plan of inspection of canneries for the purpose 
of establishing minimum standards as to sanitation and qunlity. 

RESOLVED, Further that the Executive Committee hereby declares 
in favor of publicity as a part of said plan of Inspection.” 

The Executive Committee further authorized the appointment of an 
Educational Committee, consisting of the executive officers, the chairman 
of the Inspection Committee and the members of the Finance Committee. 
The personnel of this committee is as follows: President, Frank Gerber; 
vice president, W. J. Sears; Amos H. Cobb, chairman of Inspection Com- 
mittee, and the following members of the Finance Committee: Henry 
Burden, George G. Bailey, Richard Dickinson, to which committee Mr. H. 
P. Strasbaugh was later added. 

Following this meeting of the Executive Committee, a very extensive 
program of educiting the canners in the value of the Insnection and 
Publicity plans was inaugurated. A series of State and sectional meet- 
ings were held as follows: 

Columbus, Ohio—Ohio Canners Association, February 11. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.—Michigan Canners Association, February 12. Rochester, 
N. Y.—New York Cnnners Association. March 5. Columbus, Ohio—Ohio 
Canners Association. April 4, 1919. Chicago—Western Canners Associa- 
tion, April 24. Philadelphia—Tri-State Packers Association, May 13. 
Chicago—Illinois Canners Association, May 22. Chicago—Special meeting 
Western Canners Association, May 23. Waterloo, Iowa—Iowa Canners 
Association, June 10. Milwaukee. Wis.—Wisconsin Canners Association, 
June 11. Indianapolis, Ind.—Indiana Cnnners Association, July 9. Chi- 
eago—Illinois Canners’ Association. July 23. Ohio—Ohio 
Canners Association, August 13. San Francisco—California Canners 
League, November 5. Los Angeles—Fruit and Vegetable Canners Asso- 
ciation of Southern Cnlifornia. November 6. Los Angeles—Southern 
California Fish Canners Association, November 7. Seattle, Wash.—Asso- 
ciation of Pacific Fisheries, November 12. Portland, Me.—Northwest 
Canners Association, November 13. Salt Lake Citv, Utah—Utah Canners 
Association, November 15. Indianapolis, Ind.—Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, November 19. Chicago—Western Canners Association, November 20. 
Grand Rnpids. Mich.—Michigan Canners Association. December 2. St. 
Paul, Minn.—-Minnesota Canners Association. December 3. Columbus, 
Ohio—Ohio Canners Association, December 8. Rochester. N. Y.—New 
York Canners Association, December 10. Bangor, Me.—Mnine Canners 
Association, December 15. Philadelphia—Tri-State Packers Association, 
December 18. 

A more detailed report of the meetings held in the Far West is 
herewith made a part of this report, the trip of visitation being made 
by President Gerber, Vice President Sears, Secretary Gorrell. Mr. Ross. 
of the Blackman-Ross Co., and we were assisted at Several of the meet- 
ings by Mr. Phelps, of the American Can Co., and Mr. James A. Ander- 
son, of Utah. 

On May 10th the Educational Committee met at W ashingetor, D. C.. 
at which meeting the committee adopted a program of educa‘ion and 
pwhlicity. formulated a finane‘nl vlan for securing sufficient funds for the 
advertising expenditres. and developed a tentative budget of probable r>- 
ceipts and expenditures. This program of education and publicity is 
herewith made a part of this report. 

Brieflv. these plans proposed: 

(1) That at least 29,000 000 cises of canned foods should be brought 
wnder the system of insnection. 

2) That an annual expenditure on account of advertising and pub- 
licity of $500.000.00 should be entered upon for a period of fowr years. 

(3) That underwriting agreements should be secured as a basis of 
credit for financing the advertising @umpaign for the first year. 1919-1920. 

Following the very important and significant meeting of the com- 
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mittee in May, it met in session as follows: Chicago, August 7th; Wash- 
ington, D. C., August 21st and 22d; Washington, September 5th; New 

September 16th; New York City, September 30th and October 
is.; Wi ashington, October 15th; Chicago October 25th; Rochester, Decem- 
ber 10th; Cieveland, January ‘oth. 

As a result of the plans proposed, and the activity which was pur- 
— 4 following is a brief statement of the things which were actually 
achieve 

(1) The employment of Dr. H. M. Loomis as National Director of 
Inspection on May 10th, 

2) Contracts of inspection covering 27 million cases were secured. 

(3) Inspection districts were organized and set up in the following 
States: Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Indiann, Minnesota and Wash- 
ington, in addition to which should be added the districts which had 
been in operation, to wit: Maine sardine canners, Southern California 
fish canners and fruit and vege.able canners. Further, a stinitary sut- 
vey was made in the States of New York and Wisconsin. 

(4) Underwriting agreements aggregating $340000.00 were secured 
from the canners and underwriting agreements of $150,000 were secured 
from the brokers. Loans were made by members of the Machinery and 
Supplies Association in the sum of $200,000. . 

A copy of the inspection contract and a copy of the underwriting 
agreement is herewich made a part of this report. 

(5) The employment of the Blackman-Ross Co. on September 16th, 
as ae agents’ in charge of the newspaper and mtigazine ad- 
vertising 

(6) The employment on September 30th of W. H. Fromm as director 
of the Educational Bureau. 

(7) The employment of Paul Fishback as assistant to W. H. Fromm. 

(8) The employment of Robert D. Heinl as Director of Information. 

(9) The employment of directors in fourteen districts of inspection 
as follows: Dr. Norman Hendrickson, director of fish inspection of 
Southern Cnlifornia; Harry M. Miller, director of Southern Califorina 
fruit and vegetable inspection; Dr. E. D. Clark, director of Pacific fish- 
eries, Washington and Alaska; Dr. L. V. Burton, director of inspection, 
Tilinois district; <A. Wadsworth, director of Ohio district; H. 
Kitchen, director of Wisconsin district; Dr. A. R,. Todd, director of 
Michigan disirict: Dr F. F. Flanders, director of Maine sardine inspec- 
tion; Dr. W. H. Harrison, director of Iowa inspection; Dr. J. R. Garner, 
director of inspection in New York dis‘rict; Dr. J. P. Street, director of 
inspection in Indiana district; Dr. C. D. Geidel, director of inspection 
in Minnesota district. 


(10) The establishing and equipping the Educational Bureau ac 
Washington, 
(11) The inawguration of the advertising campaign by the publica- 


tion of page advertisemen‘s in Sunday newspapers, beginning November 
23, 1919. : 

(12) Publication beginning in weekly magazines on January 10, 1920, 
and in monthly magazines in January, 1920 

As the activities of the year progressed and the details of the plan 
of financing the advertising expense developed, it became evident that a 
more comprehensive contract between the canners and the Association 
would be necessary. Therefore, the committee has formu’uted and are 
now offering for signatwre a revised contract which covers the verms and 
conditions in respect to both inspection and adveriising. This contract 
is herewith made a part of this report. 

It would be interesting to develeop the bir.h and growth of the 

idea which underlies the National Plan of Inspection and Publicity, an 
idea which now beyond all question is dominating the thought and 
policy of the industry. The literatwre which your commi tee and its 
speakers and writers have developed during the year, sets forth the 
following scientific facts: 
The demand for Sanitary Inspection grew out of two considera- 
tions, one historical, the other scientific; the historical being that the 
industry as it developed itself in this country from 1840 onward, ei.her 
created or accepted conditions which were unfavornble to its highest 
welfare. Lacking the scientific knowledge, its processes were crime. 
Lacking a means of permanency, its plants and mechanism were in- 
sufficient. Lacking the modern enlightment as to sanitation, its opeva- 
tions were not always cleanly. Lacking the modern development in the 
fabrication of steel and tin, the container which‘it used was unsatis- 
factory. From these continuing and historical condi:cions, there grew 
up in the public mind, certain traditional notions that canned foods 
were wndesirable because the factories in + fe they were produced 
were not clean, or because the container iiself effected the food unfavor- 
ably, or because the food materials lacked certain qualities which ap- 
pealed to the discrimination of appetite or good taste. 

As to the scientific consideration underlying this need, 
creative impulse in the new science of bacteriology : 

In relation to sanitation as such 

(2) In relation to food materials. 


Both of these together set wp a new ideal of good health. This 
new science began to effect the public mind about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. It did not, however, attract the attention of the 
manufacturers of food until ‘about 1890. The real discovery as to the 
presence of harmful bacteria in food material and their elimination by 
sterilization was not announced in this country wntil 1897, when Prof. 
Russell, of the University of Wisconsin, made public, the momentous re- 
sults of his investigations, 

These discoveries were significant, but they were not complete. The 
danger surrounding certain harmful bacteria such as ptomaine com- 
manded the attention of other men. Under the far-seeing leadership of 
President Burden, the National Association began three years ago, under 
the supervision of Dr. Rosenau, of Harvard University, an exhaustive 
study of these problems. These studies and investigations have settled 
and finally disposed of the problem of ptomaine poisoning, Dr. Rosenau 
reaching the conclusion that canned foods sterilized by heat in hermeti- 
rong 4 — containers are absolutely. free of this element of danger 
to healt 


We can see now that its historical defects in respec; to cleanliness 
and its scientific difficulties in respect to sterilization, are all a part of 
one basic and fundamental question, to wit: The elimination of harm- 
ful bacteria from food materials, Therefore, nothing could have been 
more timely, nothing could have been more needful than the intensive 
program now entered upon of sanitary cleanliness in the preparation of 
the foods which as an industry we offer the public. We see now more 
fully than we have ever seen before, that cleanliness is an essential 
requirement, not merely from the standpoint of good taste, not merely 
as an element which appeals to our aesthetic judgment, but one which 
is absolutely needed to maintain and to insure the wholeso‘neness of 
the food which we produce. 

Thus we have come at last to the incontrovertible conviction that the 
basis of our industry is science. We can neither live nor grow without 


we find the 


it. It is to teach us the comprehensive truth that we are not merely to 
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uchieve the technique of preserving foods, but that we are to have the 
sure method of preserving wholesome food s. 

Your committee finds itself under lasting obligations to many men 
who have given their wnsiinted service to the forward looking cause to 
which the National Canners Association has dedicated its zeal. its loyalty 
and its labors. It would be as impossible as it would be unfair to give 
individuai commendation where so many have lent their aid aud support. 
May we not renew the hope and find gratfication in the thought that a 
great industry has pledged itself nlmost as one man to the progressive 
and enlightened measures Which seek to stabilize its enterprises, to 
strengthen its moral fibre, and to win for it the universal good will.of 
those whom it serves. 

Frank Gerber, 

W. J. Sears, 

Amos H. Cobb, 
Henry Burden, 
George G. Bailey, 
Richard Dickinson, 
H. P. Strasbaugh. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

Your committee fully concwrs in the recommendation of the President 
in regard to continued effort being made for the extension of the in- 
spection service and advertising Gimpaigu and, realizing that this work 
is of the utmost importance to the welfare of the industry and the 
Association feels confident that great care and deep thought will be given 
to this matter in the future as in the past. 

We also approve the recommendation with respect to the organiza- 
tion of a Raw Materials Research Bureau, and hope for the earliest pos- 
sible action with reference thereto. 

Ve agree fully that labels should be made artistic, but believe also 
that every effort should be made to inform the consumer by way of the 
label as closely as possible as to the grade or quality of the product, and 
concur in the recommendation thnt printing of recipes and information 
relative to canned foods on the label.is an excellent one. 

In conclusion, we recommend ‘that the suggestion of ‘the President 
relative to a branch office of the National Canners Association on the 
Pacific Coast be given fwill consideration. and study by the Executive 
Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. C. Leitsch, Chnirman, 
George E. Stocking, 
S. E. Comstock, 
Allan Cutler, 
Sid R. Clift. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARD CLASSIFICATION 
OF ACCOUNTS, 

Your Committee on Standard Classification of Accounts beg leave to 
make the following report: 

The Standard Classilication of Accounts, which were pwblished in 
December, 1917, huve now been in operation for two years, 1918 and 
1919. During these two years the actual trial and use of these accounts 
have, in the main, demonstrated their usefwimess as well as their techni- 
cal. efficiency. However, as your committee anticipated, when they 
were published, a number of helpful suggestions in the way of amend- 
ment and improvement have been made, and your committee has directed 
Mr. Albert T. Bacon. the consulting accountant to prepare a -revised 
edition of these classifications. This revision is now in*’the press, and 
will be issued in a short time for the wse of our members in establish- 
ing their accounting methods for 1920, 

Your committee desires to express its very great gratification at the 
very general response which the Ginners have made of these systems of 
accounting. Their general use has undoubtedly resulted in great benefit 
to the industry. 

Your committee also desires to express its appi.ciation of Mr. Bacon 
who, during the past year, has rendered continuous service? without com- 
pensation in giving advice and counsel to many of our members. 

Yours very truly, C. H. Hunt, Wm. Silver, J. W. MeCall, B. C. Nott, 
W. F. Kittelberger. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMMITTEES FOR 7920. 

Foreign Trade—C, H. Bentley, chairman, California; J. T. 
New Jersey; E. B. Deming, Washington; F. O. Mitchell, Maryland; E. 8. 
Thorne, New York; E. W. Virden, towa; Ralph Polk, IMlinois, 

Standardization of Cans—W. NR. YInes, chairman, New York; Thomas 
G. Cranwe!l. Sew York: George W. Cobb. New York. 

Classification of Accounts—-Wil!iam Silver, chairmmn, Maryland; C. U1. 
Hunt, New York; J. W. Metlall, Illinois; B. C. Nott, Michigan; Sid &. 
Clift, Iowa. 

Finance Committee—Frank, Gerber, chairman, Michigan; Walter J. 
Sears, Ohio; George G, Bailey, New York: H. P. Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, 
Md.; Richard Dickinson, Illinois; Henry Burden, New York. 

Scientific Research—Henry Burden, chnirman, New York; R. I. Bent- 
ley, California; E. B. Cosgrove, Minnesota; J. N. Shriver, Westminster, 
Md.; E. F. Trego, Illinois; Merritt Greene, Jr., Iowa; J. C. Puetz, Chi- 
cago, representing wholesale grocers; C. S. Jones, Illinois, representing 
brokers; H. A. Baker, Chicago, representing supply men. 

Conference Committee—W. C. Leitsch, chairman, Wisconsin; L. A. 
Sears, Illinois: George B. Morrill, Maine; Amos H. Cobb, New York: 
James A. Anderson, Utah. 

Legislation—D. H. Stevenson, chairman, Maryland; D. C. Pierce, New 
York: C. S. Stevens, New Jersey; C. C. McDonald, Ohio; J. W. Hutchin- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Adjustments—N. J. Griffith, New York, chairman; John S. Mitchell. 
Indiana; W. W. Wilder, Ohio. 

Conservation Committee—Willis L. Crites, chairman, Ohio; Asa Ben- 
nett, Delaware; Harry McCurtney, Indiana; F. M.. Warren, Oregon; E. E. 
Chase, California; C. H. Sears, Ohio; W. A. Miskimen, Illinois; E. Pritch- 
ard, New Jersey; W. T. Nardin, Missouri: A. M. Pfeiffer, Illinois. 

Resolutions—S F. Haserot, chairman, Ohio; F. A. Torsech, Maryland: 
Ira S. Whitmer, Illinois: J. J. Rogers, aor Sige B. Rodman, Utah: 
J. EK. Barr, Minnesota; B. Roussels, California; J. A. Diament, New 
Jersey: George A. 3urnham, New York; J. A. Hagemann, Wisconsin: 
Wilder, California; George R. Kelly, Iowa: P. H, Troutman, Colo- 
Seen W. S. Penick, Louisiana; F. D. Bolton, Virginia; R. J. Peacock, 
Maine. 

Advisory Board—Willard Rouse, Maryland; C, S. Crary, Mlinois; W. 
R. Roach, Michigan; B. M. Fernald, Maine: Richard Dickinson, Illinois: 
George G. Bailey, New York; L. A. Sears, Michigan; S. F. Haserot, Ohio; 
George M. Numsen, Maryland; Henry Burden, New York; Frank Gerber, 
Michigan. 

Educational Committee—Following chairman of Advisory Boards in 
charge of Inspection: Maine—James Abernathy; Tri-State— 
Michigan—FE. 


P. Daggett: Illinois—Richard Dickinson; lowa—J. W. Hill; 


; Ohio—James Stoops; 
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Wisconsin—R. F. Clark; Indiana—Harry McCartney; Minnesota—J. E. 
Barr: Southern California Fruit and Vegetable In- 


* spection—E. H. Kennedy; Southern California Fish Inspection—W. O. 


Turck; Oregon—J. O. Holt; Virginia—B. F. Moomaw. 

Members at Large—F rank Gerber, Michigan; James Moore, New 
York; H P. Strasbaugh, Maryland; Walter Page, Illinois; H. W. Phelps, 
representing Machinery and Supplies Association; Paul Ww. Paver, rep- 
resenting Brokers Association. 

Adjourned. 

HOME ECONOMICS SECTION. 
By Marie D. Peffer. 

The Home Economies Section, destined in the opinion of Secretary 
Gorrell to become one of the strongest and most important sections of 
the Natinal Canners’ Association, met Tuesday afternoon. 

Mrs. R. E. Johns, Antigo, Ww is., chairman of the Home Economics 
department of the Wisconsin Federation of Woman's Clubs, and presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Wisconsin Pea Canners ciate 
tion, presided. 

Mrs, J. 8. Lee welcomed the ladies in behalf of the Cleveland Fed: 
eration of, Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. W. Merrell, Cleveland, was the principal speaker. Throwgh 


the co- of. the Woman's City Club Mrs. Merrell has opened a 
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Cooked Food Shop in Cleveland, and will later establish the Community 
Dinner Service. While advocating the community dinner service as an 
aid in solving the servant problem, she also recommended it from an 
economical standpoint. “Twelve dollars a week is not an unreasonable 


~ wage for a servant girl in this day and age, for a girl must live,” said 


Mrs. Merrell. 

“Beside the wage, we have her board, the rent of the necessary 
extra room, the extra light and all the little additional expenses which 
creep in when servants are employed. It is estimated that with the 
present day _scale one servant in a household is an added expense of 
ninety dollars per month. Raw food material for four people actually 
amounts to eighty dollars per month, making a total expense of $170 per 
month for food and servant in a family of three. 

“If the mother, who is head of a household of three, wishes to be 
economical, she may purchase the dinner, which is the main meal and ab- 
sorbs one-half of the month’s supply of food, at the community service. 
The dinner is cooked and delivered hot to the home at a cost of 85 cents 
per family of four. The total cost for the dinners for a month wow!d be 
$102. .Adding to this the cost of the food for breakfast and lunch of 
$40, we have a total cost of $142 per month, which is a considerable sav- 
ing over the figure of.$170, when a servant. is e gon Bee and the house- 
wife and mother has been relieved of the chore of preparing the dinner 
or main meal. In many localities where there is a great searcity of 
srvants the lessening of the household burdens through the community 
service has rendered health to many mothers. 

Walter J. Sears, president of the National Canners Association, in ad- 
dressing the Home Economics Section, expressed his admiration for and 
belief.in the woman who conserves time, energy and thought by using 
all the newest methods in her home, and therefore has time to give to 
the education of her husband. 

Mr. Sears outlined the beginning of or. as being the time 
when man and woman approached each other and said, “Let us think rag 
gether—let us work together—let us save together—let us live together.” 
Therefore, a woman needs time to think in order that she may progress 
and keep pace with her partner in life, and the more she progresses, the 
more efficient mother, wife and citizen she will become. 

“By the extended use of canned foods in her home the hovsewife 
is enabled -to lessen the hours of labor and lengthen her hours of 
study and recration.” 

F. H. Rowe, Blackman-Ross Company, following Mr, Sears on the 
program, stated that the women were the most important audience at- 
tending the convention nnd he wanted them to carry home the thought 
that when we are deprived of good things we appreciate them. 

“How we would miss canned foods if they entirely disappeared from 
the face of the earth, for they are truly the “wonder on the table! The 
origin of the location of canning factories is in seil climatic conditions. 
Certain localities produce better berries or better corn than others. By 
the establishment of the q@inning factory in these localities the choice 
fruit or vegetable is allowed to reach full maturity in flavor before pluck- 
ing, and the tin can is used as a container by which the fruits and 
vegetables are able to stand the shocks of transportation to all marke‘s 


of the world.” 
AMUSEMENT FEATURES 
The Theatre Party 


The zenith of the entertainment features of the National Canners 
Convention was reached Thursday evening, with the staging of many 
brilliant partis, the echoes of which will resound for quite some time 
in the social] life of the association. 

The early evening was given over to theater parties, the American 
Can Company, of New York City, entertaining the entire convention at 
the B. F, Keith’s vaudeville and the Euclid Avenue Theaters. 

The capacity of both houses was tested by the number of guests 
who annually enjoy the hospitality of the hosts on this evening of en- 
tertainment, for the American Can Company have long established a 
sun of joyousness to shine perpetually upon the memories which their 
parties evoke. 

Officers of the National Canners’ Association with congenial growps 
of members of the nllied industries and their ladies occupied the boxes, 
members of the canning industry and friends filing the lower floors and 
balconies. 

Many members of social sets of other cities were among the guests. 
The boxes were occupied by H, A. N. Daily, Philadelphia; President 
Cnunned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association; Walter J. Sears, 
Chilleothe, O., president National Canners’ Association; Fred. J. Ross, 
New York City, F. H. Rowe, New York City; Dr. H. M. Loomis, Wash- 
ington: National Director of Inspection. Walter B. Timms, New York 
City: H. W. Phelps and George W. Cobb, New York City: H. P. Stras- 
baugh, Aberdeen, vice president National Canners Association ; James 
Bishop Anderson. Morgan, Utuh, D. H. Stevenson, Baltimore; H. 
Fromm, G. M. Hunt, Washington, D. C.: Frank E. Gorrell and Frank 
Shook, Washington, D. C.; Dr. W. D. Bigelow, Wash.; Wm. Numsen, 
Baltimore; Samuel F. <— Cleveland; L. A. Sears, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: R. M. Barthold, California; Frank Van Camp and E. E. Chase, 
California; Henry Burden, Cazenovia, N. Y.: Frank Gerber, Freemont, 
Mich.: W. R. Roach, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Amos Cobb, Fairport, N. Y.; 
George Bailev. Rome, N. Y.; James Moore, Oneida, N. Y.; W. H. Moore. 
Hoopeston. Ill.; Wm. Leitsch. Columbus, Wis.; Richard Dickinson, 
Eureka, Ill.; Ira S. Whitmer, Bloomington, Ill.; E. F. Trego, Hoopeston, 
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lll.; A. I, Judge, Baltimore; J. J. Mulligan, Geo. Shaw, Chicago; 
Robert Sindall, Baltimore; Thos. A. Scott, Colulmbus, Ohio, and Madams 
Mulligan, Shaw, Sindall, W. R. Roach, A. Cobb, W. H. Moore, Gerber, 
Haserot, Daily, W. J. Sears, G. W. Cobb, Misses Bigelow and Helen 
Nesbit Tate. : 

During the intermission at the Euclid Avenue Theatre, where The 
Royal Vagnbond” was the play, Vice President Englehart, of the Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Association, thanked the hosts in the name 
of the industry, saying: , 

Ladies and gentlemen, as a representative of the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association, I am sorry to announce that Mr. 
Sells, the President of our Association, is ill and unable to be with 
you tonight. Therefore, in behalf of our Association, I wish to thank 
the American Can Company and its President for this wonedrful en- 
tertainment. No convention of the allied industries would be complete 
without the theater party of the American Can Company, and we al- 
ways look forward to these nights with great pleasure, and to the 
greeting of our friend, Mr. Phelps, for as 1 said, no convention would 
be complete without the theater party, and no theater party would 
be complete without: Mr. Phelps. know you are anticipating his 
remarks, and, therefore, I will not detain you. I thank you. 

ADDRESS OF MR. PHELPS. 
(Vice-President and General Manager of Sales American Can Compainy.) 

Ladies, gentlemen and friends, this is a very happy evening, I 
think; at least I am happy, and as I hnve observed you in the last 
week, I think you are happy. I do not think yow have ever before 
looked so prosperous. I do not think you have ever before looked so 
happy. Your smile has been big, and if it was not after the sixteenth 
of January I would talk abowi the bulges in your pockets, but that 
is dangerous to talk about in these days, and, therefore, I won't. 

But we arq delighted to have you here tonight with us, because 
we love you and we ask you tonight to join with us in finding enter- 
tainment and happiness. 

Over in the other theater where Mr, Gerber introduced me, he said 
this had been the greatest year that the National Canners Association 
and kindred industries had ever had, and I believe he is speaking 
truthfully. I think it has been the greatest year that you have ever 
had. I do not believe, however, that it is the greatest year that you 
ever will have. I do not believe that it is as great a year as 1920 can 
be and will be. The year of 1919 has seen the incubation and begin- 
ning of the greatest scheme, the greatest undertaking that you or any 
other trade organization in this country, or in the world, has ever 
undertaken. I believe you are blazing a trail for industrial advancement 
and industrial betterment, and for industrial success when you go 
into 1920 after having committed yourselves to the public, that most 
strenuous of critics, that most friendly of critics when you are right 
and play fair; that sternest of all judges when you are wrong and play 
false. As you have committed yourselves to the public, so I believe you 
will go through in 1920, in 1921, in 1922 in increasing success and 
prosperity and happiness. And to that end I assure you tonight of 
the very best wishes of myself and my associates to our friends. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, this is a great year upon which we 
are entering in more ways than that. It is. great year in a greater 
sense, because this is a great year in the greater things even than the 
National Canners’ Association, because we are under broad obligations, 
wnder grave responsibilities—bronder obligations and. graver respon- 
sibilities than have faced the American people since the days of George 
Washington, not excepting those days glorified by Abraham Lincoln. 
We have been through three years of war; we have come out victori- 
ously. We were the ones who won the war; we have a right to be 
proud, we have a right to be happy. During that war there was 
just one slogan, and that was to “Win the War,” that held ws shoulder 
to shoulder, brain to brain and hand to hand in a common endeavor 
and a common purpose which triumphed gloriously. That slogan 
to win the war has now faded away into silence; not even the echo of 
it is heard anywhere; and yet its influence is with ws. And now, 
stripped of that power that bound us together, individual opportunity-—— 
individual selfishness, if you please—has taken its place, has taken its 
owh sway in the hearts of men. Men all over this world, re-acting 
from the strain that they have been under, are now casting about 
tor a place to land. The old landmarks have been obliterated; the old 
lights have been dimmed, the old charts have become useless and 
men all over this world are drifting here and there, the prey to fancy, 
tiie prey of the mirage that leids them here and there and nowhere. 
It is natural that this reaction sould occur. It is perfectly natural 
that men sholud be led in this way, and we in this country are being 
beckoned as never before by two classes of ideal. 

One of those classes, one of those kinds of idealism, lofty, exalted, 
heautiful and with its head in the clouds bathing its brow in the bright 
sunshine, is beautiful to look upon. It talks of world government, it 
talks of the paramount institutions, and we can feel its beautiful in- 
tluence. But, my friends, its feet are not rock-rooted in the founda- 
iions of conservatism, in the American common sense that has made 
this nation great, and they are not trained to walk in the every day. 
hum-drum paths of things, , 

The other form of idealism is akin to the first, but it draws down- 
ward; it leads men into frenzy, into fanaticism; it leads towards bol- 


shevism, towards the Soviet government, towards anarchy and to ruin. 


And, ladies and gentlemen, I believe in their sinister effect when car- 
ried to conclusion. One is as dangerous as the other, and both together 
more dangerous than we can believe. There never was a time in the 
history of this country when it was more necessary that the good 
hard, common sense of the American people assert itself backed by 
patriotism, that characteristic of ours since the days of George Wash- 
ington. There never was a time when it was so necessary for us to 
look back toward the way we have come over that straight and 
narrow, plain, conservative path that has led up through trials and 
reputation for ingenuity and cleverness in entertaining which causes the 
tribulation to success, that has made us what we are; there never 
was a time when it was so necessary to project that path on into the 
future. The same way points in the same direction, with the same 
plain leadership. There never was a time when it was so necessary 
for thinking business men, who are earnest, honest, conservative Amer- 
icans, to look abowt them and make up their minds that it is time 
for them to lead in the government. We are burdened with a load 
of indebtedness what never was dreamed of in human history before. 
The current interest each year on this indebtedness would take the 
entire resources of two of our States to pay. The payment of that 
interest is our first obligation, nationally, and the reduction of that 
principal to a reasonable sum and its ultimate payment is the first 
obligation upon national wisdom and national foresight. 

To do that, what are we doing; how shall we do it? To do that 
thing means untold sums of money. But money must be gotten 
somewhere; it must be saved somehow. The simplest wmy to save it is 


by the inauguration of a national, Siate, county, civic and personat 
economic system. We have not been practicing that in the last few 
Jeurs. ‘he way to save it is to have a vudget to show what we spend, 
to show before we spend it whht we are going to spend ic¢ for, where 
We ure going .o spend it and why and how we are golng to spend it, to 
show just how we are gvuing to raise it. 

Now, by the 15th day of March every one of us whose income 
is big enough, has got to find owt where to get it, to find out where 
it comes from. That tax, ladies and gentlemen, is wrong. You talk 
of protiteers, and if 1 can show you a protiteer today, clocned in cloth- 
ing such as 1 am and appearing as | do, he is worthy all the appro- 
briums that an outraged public could give him. Let me teil you, ladies 
and gentelmen, the excess profit tax, the present system of raising 
revenue in this country is the greatest profiteer that fattens itself 
upon you and me and increases the high cost of living (applawse). 
The profiteer is of our own making. We have made it; we qin un- 
make it, and it behooves us to do it conservatively and carefully. 

Now, we are going into this year, and I said it was going to be 
the greatest year in history. It is the greatest in possibilities, for 
this year we are going to elect a mun as President of the United States 
to be our leader for the next four years, during which we will make 
or break, in our reconstruction. We are going to elect the men in 
Congress to make the laws for him to administer. Ladies and gentle- 
men, aS We go to our homes, into our various cownties and commun- 
ities let us do it with the thought that the men who is to be at the 
head of this Government must be # man who knows business (applause), 
au man who has been so trained that he knows a financial problem 
when he sees ones, a man who has been so trained that will take the 
advice of others who know as much as he does, who gives us the 
benefit of the combined wisdom of able mdvisers, a plain, business man 
of this land (applause). Let us elect men to both howses of Con- 
gress that have proved their ability, that have proved their honesty, 
that have proved their willingness to see straight and be conservative, 
and lead us to where we should go. Ladies and gentlemen, if we 
can do that, if we can put the administration of the Government into 
such hands, we will have sealed our destiny with the golden seal of 
prosperity. 

Now, this is not an appeal for a third party; this is not an appeal 
for either party. This is an appeal that both parcies shall put up this 
kind of men, that kind of platform, and then may the best man anu 
the best party win on it—and we win either way. 

I have taken a good deal of your time. This message lies very 
close to my heart. would like to leave with you tonight the ex- 
hortation that as we go to our caucuses, as We go to our primaries, as 
we go anywhere Where nominations are up for consideration, let us 
pursue the policy of economy, of common sense, conservative business 
thought and management. We must do this in our own behalf, and 
so shall we prove to the world at large that this nation which was 
most powerful in war, is still more powerful in peace, and that having 
taken the leadership we can lead ourselves and the world at large 
to a safe and sane success. 

At the Keith’s Theater, where a fine vaudeville performance was 
the attraction, retiring President Gerber expressed the appreciation 
of the industry, saying: 

Friends, 1 am speaking for Mr. W. J. Sears, your President-elect, 
who is unable to be here because of the death of his niece, the daugh- 
ter of C. H. Sears. 

The theater parties of the American Can Company have become 
more than mere parties. They have become an institution proportinate 
to the importance of the industries represented by their guests. At 
first these parties were given in a small theater. Now they require 
the entire capacity of two large theaters. 

We are nearing the close of the thirteenth annual convention of 
the National Canners Association, the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association and the National Canned Foods and Dried Fruits Brokers’ 
Association. 

This convention has beem the most successful of all, marking as 
it does the opening of a new era for the canning industry. 

ur appreciation of the hospitality of our splendid hosts increases 
from year to year with the growing importance of these conventions. 
ADDRESS OF MR. H. W. PHELPS, . 

Ladies and gentlemen, you all know this is the happiest day of 
my life. Every year when I look into your faces and have the op- 
portunity to answer such words of cordiality and friendship as have 
been offered by Mr. Gerber, I know he means every word of it, 
cause I know Frank and you know him. ; 

at in plesure too ce tonigh:. Tonight we mark, as 
Mr. Gerber has said, the best year, the greatest year, that the National 
Canners Association has ever had. One has only to look at your faces 
as one has has seen you around the corridors of the hotels, or wherever 
you have been, to see that you are happy, and one has only to note 
the bulge of the pocket—I was going to say the hip pocket, but that 
won’t do since Januwary 16 (laughter)—but the bulge of the other 
pockets shows that you have got some money, and I congratulate you 
on the yeur that has passed. 

Mr. Phelps spoke along the lines of his address given above. 

A six o'clock evening dinner at the Hotel Cleveland Tuesday evening 
Was ohne of the social features of the convention. Messrs. T. A. Seoit, 
Columbus, Ohio, and George Bones, Milwaukee, Wis., were hosts to 
about thirty Wisconsin canners and their wives. 

A reunion of the Old Gward, which was recently organized, took 
place at the Cleveland convention. Its membership comprising many 
men of the machinery division and older packers is limited to fifty. It 
is planned to hold annual meetings of the Guard in connection with 
the national conventions. The following prominent men of the _ in- 
dustry are among the members of the Guard: George Bones, Mil- 
waukee; Theo. Cobb, Detroit, Paul Paver, Chicago, Geo. Stockling, 
Rochelle, Ill., Wm, Leitch, Columbus, Wis., T. A. Scott, Columbus, Ohio, 
George Cobb, New York City; Roy Clark, Beaver Dam, Wis., Frank 
Achilli, Columbus, Ohio; John Conley, Cleveland, Charles Guelf,Roches- 
ter; Fred St. John, Columbus, and Robert Sindell, Baltimore. 

We understand Roy Clark did not object to being included in the 
Guard, but he did object to being called an “old” Guard. 

THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE SPECIAL TRAIN. 

Earlier on Sunday morning (January 25th) than most of the travel- 
ers are accustomed to take the air, a big throng swarmed into Balti- 
more’s minature uptown station, ready for the special train over the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to the Cleveland convention. The day was 


unusually cold, snow and ice covered the ground to such an extent that 
only President Hamburger had the timerity to have his chauffeur drive 
him to the station; but inside the train, thanks to Manager McNabb 
of the Pullman Company, everything was cozy and comfortable, and 
all were soon at ease. After waiting for Bill Lamble and a few other 
delinquents, Manager Carl Cooling, who had corralled the bunch, gave 


a 


the signal, and from then on there was hardly a stop until marooned 
in the outskir.s of Cleveland neur midnight the same day. Business 
of seeing “who's on board,” shaking hands with friends—and possible 
customers—locating of oasises, and a gradual settling down into com- 
fortable chairs, or trying to sit at ease on a camp stool while cussing 
the dealer for not “filling,” or the bones for being unruly, and then 
lumch. And it was a finely appointed lunch, well and promptly served 
under the personal direction of Traveling Chef Weis of the Pullman 
Company. And even more elaborate and enjoyable was the dinner that 
evening under the same direction. Splendid time was being made 
despite the snow, cold and the delays which other trains ran into, for the 
excursion leaving Baltimore at 9 A. M. reached Cleveland a little after 
11 P. M. Col. Walter Shipley, Treveling Passenger Agent of the B. 
& O., is due much credit for the way in which he cleared everything 
owt of the way for this special, side-tracking even some of the express 
trains to let the canners go by. 

And everyone appreciated and felt grateful to Carl Cooling for 
having made the train possible. They expressed this in a substantial 
collection and are now buying him a handsome thirty-second degree 
Masonic ring And Mr. Cooling has asked us to say this for him. 

“Not being able to see each one personally, I take this means of 
thanking each and everyone who had part in presenting me the token 
of appreciation for my work in arranging the canners’ special train to 
the Cleveland Convention. Your committee have purchased me a thirty- 
second degree Masonic ring and I can assure you it will always be cher- 
ished by me and worn with a great deal of pleasure.” 

There were about 165 in the party, many ladies being present, 
and when it is considered that most of the trains reaching Cleveland 
were from two to twelve hours kate, we must take our hats off to the 
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THE SLUMP IN CANNED MILK 


“Recovery from the lower prices in the milk market, as 
a result in the slump of foreign exchange, wil be slow and 
will be in proportion only as the domestic market is developed 
to take up the slack brought about by the heavy decline in 
export business,” says J, F. Montgomery, managing director 
of the Nestle’s Food Company, of New York City, who has 
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“ANDERSON-BARNGROVER” 


Standard Continuous Agitating Cooker, 
Peach Peeling Systems, Etec. 


“Peerless” 


Corn Huskers 
Corn Washers 
Exhausters, Etc. 


as | se kamp” 
Kook-More Koil Units 
Indiana Pulpers 
Copper Jacketed Kettles 
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S. O. RANDALL’S SON 


304 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore - - Maryland 
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just made an ocean-to-ocean inspection tour of the company’s 


properties and a survey of the manufacturing milk industry 
generally. 


Mr. Montgomery believes that the lower prices in milk 
will extend to a number of other basic food stuffs, because 
milk is a fundamental food and in large measure can replace 
meat and other high-priced articles of the diet. Hope of the 
milk industry, Mr. Montgomery says, is the development of 
domestic trade which has been neglected during the war. 

“The field for domestic consumption scarcely has been 
scratched,’’ says Mr. Montgomery, ‘‘and the recent collapse in 
foreign exchange, which is bringing about a decided restriction 
in export business makes this at once the logical and most 
profitable avenue for successful business enterprise among the 
milk manufacturers in the United States. 

“The consuming public welcomes the lower prices, but 
the business men will realize that manufacturers cannot long 
produce at a loss and remain in business, and if they remain 
in business at lower prices they must be able to buy at lowest 
figures, which means a downward tendency in prices paid to 
labor and to farmers and other producers. 

“Throughout the East the production of milk and its man- 
ufacture into condensed and evaporated forms was tremend- 
ously stimulated by the war. The Pacific coast could not avail 
itself of any considerable amount of export business, and con- 
sequently did not develop its milk resources. The milk world, 
therefore, finds itself with a surplus no longer available for 
export and.the Pacific coast states constituted the logical outlet. 

“It is a matter of history that all recent wars have stimu- 
lated the consumption of tinned milk. Ag the standard milk 
in the army, men come to learn and prefer its flavor. As a 
result it goes into thousands of homes which had not used it. 

“This temporary slump in the export trade of milk will 


be a blessing to the American manufacturer if it brings to his 
attention the rich undeveloped market in his own country.” 


INSURE ADEQUATELY 


YOUR BUILDINGS—Are worth ‘more today | 


than ever before. Insure them for 


their present value. 


YOUR MACHINERY—Has greatly increased 
in value. You will find it very 
difficult to replace. Cover the full 
replacement value by insurance now- 


at WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
Knows Your Insurance Requirements Better Than : 


Any Other Agency, and Specializes in 


INSURANCE SAFETY 
INSURANCE SAVING 
INSURANCE SERVICE 
FOR CANNERS EXCLUSIVELY 
Officially endorseu by the National Canners’ Association 


Write for Information Today to 


} LANSING B. WARNER INCORPORATED 
y 104 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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THOMAS F. LUKENS COMPANY 


Five Gallons Cans for Tomato Pulp & Fruit Juices, Etc. 
Wire or Bar Solder, Flux and Canners’ Supplies 
Send For List ‘ 

238 N. FOURTH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CAN FILLING MACHINES 


HENRY R. STICKNEY 
Portland Maine 


THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY 
130 N. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


A Canned Foods Brokerage Organization—a 
selling force of specially trained Canned Foods 
Salesmen—working co-operatively for the proper 
interests of their Principals. 


LANDRETHS’ 
BEET SEED 


Are you in need of any Beet Seed for 
this Spring and Summer sowing? If 
so, communicate with us and we will 
be glad to quote you prices. 


We have all varieties used by Beet Canners 


Landreths’ Best 


‘Detroit, Crimson Globe 


Crosby’s | 
Improved Egyptian 


We are now prepared to make prices for 
this Spring and Summer delivery, and 
delivery after crop 1920 is harvested. 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO. 
BRISTOL, PA. 


FULL CAN 


—is insured 
by using our 


Pea Filler 
Tomato Filler 
Corn Filler 


Write for particulars 


and new catalogue 


A. K. Robins & Company 


Baltimore, Md. 


S. M. Sindall R. A. Sindall 


EXPERT TELLS INSIDE FACTS OF MEAT CANNING 


By John Mpichoir. 
Superintendent Canning Department, Morris & Co. 

Perhaps no industry presents as many interesting phases as 
that of canning edible products. As early as 1795 the French 
Government awarded M. Nicholas Appert 12,000 frances for the 
invention of the best process of preserving fruits, vegetables and 
meats. In 1809 the first tin can was invented by an Englishman, 
and England became one of the pioneers in the industry. From 
that time on the business has grown, until now it more than 
meets the requirements of our country and allows for a consid- 
erable export business throughout the world. 

The following details will give you a little inside information 
on our system of putting up corned and roast beef, potted and 
deviled meats, and other delicacies: 

All meats to be cured are received direct from the cutting 
floor, packing them im hogsheads, then covered with a pickling 
solution made by a specially prepared formula, after which they 
are held from eighteen to fifty days, depending upon the size and 
parts of the meat. It is then transferred to the kitchen and 
cooked, the time varying from fifteen minutes to one and one-half 
hours, depending upon the size of the various parts. 

The meat is then trimmed carefully, all gristle, bone and 
skin removed, and cut to proper size for canning. It is then 
dropped through sanitary chutes to the filling department, or, as 
it is known in the industry, the stuffing department. Here the 
different products are filled into cans varying in size from one- 
fourth pound to fourteen pounds, round or square, soldered or 
sanitary, style of cans being used. The soldered style of can is 
gradually being replaced with the so-called “sanitary style.” 
owing to the fact that the latter requires less handling due to 
mechanical make-up. 

After the cans are capped or the ends crimped on, the air 
is extracted by one or other of the following three systems: 
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(a) Vents are closed, given a partial process, then re-openet. 
ta permit the air to escape, after which they are again closed 
and the cans given the balance of the process to properly ster- 
ilize the products; (b) the cold vacuum process whereby the 
cans are capped with vents left open, then passed to vacuum 
machine and the vents closed. The process varies considerably 
due to the nature of the product and the size of the can and also 
the style of the can; (c) the third system, or hot process, speci- 
fies that the meat is compress in the cans as hot as possible, and 
immediately passed through a steam box, then passed on to the 
closure machine. This process we felt to be by far the best and 
most up-to-date sanitary way to handle food. This heat forces 
all the air out of the containers and forms its own vacuum. 
After this heating the ends are crimped on the cans and given 
final process and sterilizing, later being put under a cold water 
shower to cause the ends to collapse. 

Employees in our canning department use the greatest care 
in capping and inspecting cans. This is a point of economy 
which has a bearing upon the selling price, where losses are re- 
duced to a minimum through proper canning and the avoiding of 
the slightest leak. These items are all taken into consideration 
when basing the price of the product for general selling. ; 

Among our rules in this department are that employees be 
very careful in running cans through the vacuum machines, and, 
first, to see that the cans are given all that they will stand; sec- 
ond, that they are not given too much, which causes the cans to 
collapse; third, to see ethat the vent is properly closed. Cans 
that are not given enough vacuum as a rule will become springy 
after processing, and must be properly revacuumed and repro- 
cessed, a feature which seldom nowadays occurs, due to modern 
methods. 

After the cans have been passed through the vacuum ma- 


chines and have been tested by inspectors and batched up in re- 
tort or water pans they are ready to be set into retorts. Here 
also the greatest care is used in filling retorts so that each can 


We are headquarters 
for the best of every- 
thing in 


JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


SEEDS 


used by Canners 
Everywhere 
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1907 TO 1919 


AND KNOWS THEM TO BE BEST! 


Rossville, Ill., September 30, 1919. 
Peerless Husker Company, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Referring to your letter of September 20th in reference to the twenty 1919 Model Peerless Huskers we bought 
of you this season and the Rotary Corn Washer will say that the Huskers went through the season without any 
trouble whatever. The ear placer worked very satisfactory and as you know we had our old 1907 models replaced 
with the 1919 models with all your latest improvements. They saved us in labor and in corn as the ear placer 
kept us from wasting corn which was an improvement on the old models and we consider the Peerless Husker of 
today the best Husking Machines on the market. 

Referring to the Sanitary Rotary Corn Washer, will say that it was the best machine we had in the Husking 
Shed. We had no trouble with it whatever and it not only washed the corn clean but it also removed whatever 
silk was left on the ear so that when the corn came to the cutting machines the ears were perfectly clean and when 
the corn was cut from the cob our silkers had very little to do in the way of silking the corn. 

We can recommend your Huskers and Corn Washer as the very best machines on the market today. 

Yours very truly, 
ROSSVILLE CANNING COMPANY, 
(Signed) By J. F. Rutter 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY 519 Cornwall Avenue BUFFALO, N.Y. 
MANUFACTURERS PEERLESS 


OF Husker, Washer, Rehusker, Exhauster, Syruper, 
Bean Snipper, Mixer-Silker. 


Pulp Machines and Pulp Finishing Machines 


—- FO R——_- 


Pulp and Catsup Makers 


We also manufacture a general line of canning machinery, such 
as pea graders, cranes, pineapple graters, pod pea hullers, paring 


machines for pears and peaches, pitting spoons. Friction Clutch 
Pullies, &c. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 


Wells and Patapsco Streets BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Agents for Ontario—The Brown, Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ontario 
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comes out perfect in appeearance and finish. The following day 
the eans are carried through a caustic-soda bath, inspected by 
experienced can testers. then stacked on tables, where the labels 
or wrappers handle the finishing details. In the case of export 
products it is necessary to paint all cans to avoid dampness and 
rust due to the ocean trip. From three to ten days is then 
required to detect any possible defects, after which the cans are 
ready to be boxed. Here again the greatest care is used in nail- 
ing on the covers. 

In the case of Morris & Company, likewise with other up- 
to-date canners, the following rules are rigidly enforced: Em- 
ployees are prohibited from using tobacco in any form; improper 
language is not permitted by anyone; employees must be prop- 


Chapman Process Kettles 


erly clothed for the work to be done and conduct themselves in ‘OUR 

the most efficient manner at all times; absolute cleanliness is a VERTICAL 

paramount rule and complete supervision is maintained at all MACHINES 

times to insure complete fitness of each employee engaged in HORIZONTAL 

this very particular class of work. ARE USED 
Among the various products which we can under the Morris AGITATING 

supreme label are corned beef, roast beef and boiled beef; sliced AUTOMATIC IN 

dried beef in cans and glass: sliced bacon: cooked ox tongue: 

cooked lunch tongue; Vienna style sausage, plain and with to- OR 400 

mota sauce; luncheon sausage, pork sausage and breeakfast 

sausage; corned beef hash, roast beef hash and barbecue hash; ANY KIND PLANTS 

whole pig’s feet. boneless and jellied: hamburger steak with OF 

onions; Irish style stew; minced beef, cooked brains, minced 

scollops, stewed kidneys. veal loaf, chili con carne with or with- PROCESS 

out beans, tripe, pickled lambs’ tongues in glass, potted and 

deviled ham, boiled and roast mutton, mutton stew and extract KETILES 


of beef and bouillon cubes. 


r All of these various products are put up in a complete range 
of sizes of cans and represent packages most convenient for the 
requirements of everyone. There is a certain deliciousness of 
flavor in our canned meats which commend themselves to the 
most discriminating users. Their use has become widespread be- 
cause they represent a direct trend toward economy. 

Morris & Company gladly welcome at all times suggestions 
from the public in the matter of producing canned meats to con- 
form with the present-day needs, and any hints submitted by 
readers will gladly be given fullest consideration. 


SCHAEFER MFG. CO. 


Manufacturing Machinists BERLIN, WIS., U. S. A. 


NEW TOMATO 
THE LANDRETH 90 DAY SORT 


$9.00 PER POUND 
Introduced Summer of 1915 


The “Landreth” is as red as the Landreth’ Red Rock and two weeks earlier, 
ripening two days after the Earliana, but more than twice as productive, and 
ripening two w eks ahead of the Landreths’ Red Rock, Stone, Paragon or other 
similar sorts. 


The vine is small, unusua ly healthy and productive, with deep red. solid, 
smooth, meaty and most attractive fruit. The shape of the fruit is full bottom, 
that is round at bottom, free from cracks, with little cavity at the steam and 
which will be recognized as a very desirable quality. 


The Landreth Tomato is somewhat after the order of Chalk’s Jewel, but P 
is earlier considerably larger fruited, far more productive, of better color, and more : 
solid and does not crack. Altogether it is more desirable than Chalk’s Jewel and g 
will prove a winner in any section where an Early Tomato is needed. 


We have had here on Bloomsdale Farm six Summers experience with the 
“Landreth” Tomato. It is not an unfixed grade picked up at random, but closely 
observed in its growth through six Julys, six Augusts, six Septembers, all of 
which have confirmed the preceeding observations as to its merits. It, like all 
other Landreth Grown Tomatoes, can be bought only in sealed, lithographed 
card board boxes of % and % lbs. 


This Tomato is worth the Prices asked and is not anold fruit renamed 
ASK FOR PRICES ON ANYTHING IN THE SEED LINE YOU NEED. WE GROW ALL VARIETIES OF SEED. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Founded 1784 BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
3 


Bloomsdale Seed Farms 
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iF YOU REALIZED— 


how difficult it is to get material you would 
order now for summer delivery if you are to 


GOODELL COMPANY, 


91 Main Street 


RUN A RANGER 


APPLE PARER 
ANTRIM, N.H., U.S.A. 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 


——MANUFACTURER—— 


Canned Goods Cases 
901 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE RITTLER BOX CO. 


613 to 621 S. CAROLINE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


CASES FOR CANNERS 
MADE-UP OR IN SHOOKS 


130 N. WELLS STREET 131 STATE STREET 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


Cc. L. JONES & CO. 


BROKERS 
CANNED FOODS AND PRESERVERS SUPPLIES 


(We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 


LITHOGRAPH 


H. GAMSE & BR: 


GAMSE BUILDING BALTIMORE.MD. 
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Earliest Producer TOMATO 


YOU GO YOUR COMPETITOR ONE BETTER 

When you get a Tomato that has all the points of Quality and produc- 

tiveness that all others lack. Earliest Producer Tomato has them. 
Sold in bulk for the first time. At prices that are right. 

SEED IS LIMITED 1 oz.—$1.50. 14 lb.—$5.50 1 Ib. $20.00 


Big growers and canners should try this Tomato this 
Season. Special prices in quantities. 


EARLIEST PRODUCER TOMATO Originated Since 1913 


What It Has Done Since That Time. Seed put into soil March Ist, produced 
Ripe Tomatoes in July. Plants set out June Ist, same year, all ripened by September 
20th. Dealers who handled them got 25% more than for other varieties. Experts have ponent them perfect, who have tried 
them out. Hundreds who have seen them, would want no other variety. Good shape and uniform size. Good packer and shipper. 
Always a Prize winner for its Size, Shape and Color. After supplying thousands of customers, not one dissatisfaction. Seed put into 
soil May 2nd, ripened up 75% on ‘the vine. The shape and color are as good in the Fall as in Mid-summer. 


Tomatoes exhibited September 12 to 22, 1919, In the following cities: Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Rochester, New 
York, Newark and Philadelphia, were pronounced at that time in the above named cities, by leading Seed Dealers and Merchants to 
be the finest they had ever seen. My crop this season 1919 averaged 1400 bushels per acre. 90% of this crop was pulped on the field 
for seed only. Pulp used as fertilizer. 
If you want your supply order it now, from your seedmen or direct from me. 

Most leading seedhouses will handle this seed the coming year. 


J. K. RUGOWSKI SEED CO. - - Manitowoc, Wis. 


“THE 
KNAPP 
WAY”? 


of Labeling and Boxing cans is positive, practical, and speedy. 

The Knapp Labeler is automatic; always ready for instant use. 

When labels are nearly used, the cans are automatically stopped until more labels are inserted. 
Normal speed of 50,000 cans in ten hours. Runs 100,000 if needed. 

We guarantee the Knapp Labeler to give satisfaction, or no pay. 

Write us for terms, exchange deal, or rental proposition. 


The FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY 
Baltimore = = = Maryland 


Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. The Brown-Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
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The Premier Preserving 
House Finisher of 
the World 


Rapid and Sanitary Way of Finishing 
Preserving House and Canning 
Factory Products 


The Standard for 12 Years 


Used by Every Large Preserving Factory 
in United States and Canada. 


Guaranteed Capacity, :: Sixty Gallons the Minute 


Manufactured by 


William S. Kern 


Wilkesbarre, Pa., U. S.A 
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Not Mere Claims, but 


Positive 
Pulping Facts 


HE record of accomplishment made by the Indiana Pulper in can- 
ning plants all over the country, conclusively proves its reliabiliy 
and steady performance, its low upkeep expense, its ability to 

secure more pulp from the tomato, and its tremendously greater capacity. 


One canner says ‘The Indianais paramount to any pulper we have 
ever had in our plant. We have been particularly impressed with the 
degree of dryness of residue and the simplicty cf construction which 
makes for both ease in operation and ease in cleaning.” 


2. 


“Another man says of 


THE INDIANA PULPER 


“We can get a greater amount of pulp and a finer product. The pulper 
is us good as the first day we used it. We will put in another Indiana 
next year.’ The president of another big canning concern writes: 
“The three Indiana Pulpers have given us the very best service of any 
pulper we ever used. We did not lose a minute during the tomato season 
on account of the machines refusing to work.” 


A GUARANTEED DAILY CAPACITY OF 10,000 BUSHELS OF TOMATOES 


This is a conservative estimate. One concern making a ten-hour 
test, pulped 32 tons of tomatoes per hour. This wasall that could be fed, 
but was not enough to determine its capacity. Another concern on test, 
obtained 20 to 25 gallons more raw pulp per ton of tomatoes than he ever 
— egg any other pulper and claims to have used every make on 

e market. 


THE PULPER—FINISHER 


For the small plant, handling up to 2500 bushels of tomatoes daily, 
The Indiana equipped with a finishing screen. it isthe ideal equipment 
for both pulper and finisher. Used in this way. the one machine does 
the work of two in one operation. In actual work in plants last season, 
the Indiana used in this way—producing finished product from the whole 
tomato at one operation—produced product which showed less bacteria 
and a smaller mould count than product put thru both a pulper and 
finisher of other manufacture. 


WRITE TODAY ABOUT AN INDIANA for next season. 


Other Langsenkamp products:—Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, 
Standard Continuous Agitating Cookers, Rotary Washers, Tomato 
Crushers, Sanitary Desectiable Pumps Sorting Tables, Syrupers, Feed 
Water Heaters, Steam Traps, Gasoline Fire Pots, Brass Handy Gate 
Valves and enameled Lined Pipe. A request will secure complete infor- 


‘LANGSENKAMP 


F. H. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Eastern Representative 
S. 0. RANDALL'S SON 
Baltimore, Md. 


Coast Representative 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
San Jose, California 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crops Are Improving—Water Conservation Program Outlined 
—Market Is Very Quiet, Both for Fruits and Vege- 
tables—Coast Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


The Crop Situation—Following a week of warm weather, 
light showers have again fallen throughout Calrtornia, doing a 
great deal of good and preventing an early damage to crops. 
Crops are in good shape, considering the severity of the 
drought, but such a thing as even a normal yield is not to 
be expected. The rainfall to date at San Francisco has been 
but five and a quarter inches, as compared with a normal of 
sixteen and a half inches, which tells the story in a nutshell. 
Realizing the gravity of the situation, State and Federal 
officials have issued an appeal to water users to lay aside 
their individual interests and join in a “save the water” 
movement. Irrigation districts are being asked to decrease, 
rather than attempt to increase the area served in former 
years; farmers are being advised not to place new land under 
cultivation; rice farmers are being asked to give fouled land a 
rest this season; careful preparation of land for irrigation is 
urged; requests are made that long-lived crops, such as de- 
ciduous fruits, be given special attention; night irrigation 
should be practiced and flowing wells should be capped. The 
ground water level is the lowest ever recorded, and in many 
places has receded to such an extent that it is below the 
suction limit of the pumps now installed. 


The Market—The market for California canned products 
is very quiet, prices on the 1920 pack not having been an- 
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nounced, except on a few small items, with spot stocks well 
cleaned up. Apricots are the weakest item in the fruit line, 
owing to the huge pack put up last year and the poor pros- 
ects for much export business this year. It is still possible 
to buy peaches in this market at last season’s opening prices, 
but available stocks seem to consist largely of low grades, 
which are not in special demand. 


The canned vegetable market is about as quiet as that 
for fruits. Opening prices have not been named on asparagus, 
although the packing season is almost at hand, and it is pos- 
sible that these may be delayed until operations are actually 
under way. Spot stocks of this vegetable are very difficult 
to locate. California packers have not announced prices on 
peas, but some business is being done on the Utah pack. The 
eall is for fancy small sieves, and packers in some instances 
are refusing orders unless some of the larger sizes are also 
taken. Some canned corn is moving, but jobbers believe that 
there is a surplus in packers’ hands and are attempting to 
bring down the price. The Government is still selling large 
quantities of tomatoes and packers are being forced to make 
concessions to move goods, Many are not seeking business, 
preferring to hold stocks until conditions become more settled. 
The packing of Spinach will soon be under way on a large 
scale and sales are being made at $1.20 for No. 1 talls, $1.50 
for No. 2, $1.85 for No. 2% and $5.90 for No. 10. 

Coast Notes—The center of activities in the California 
fish packing industry has shifted to the southern part of the 
State, according to figures compiled by the Fish and Game 
Commission. The total business for 1919 amounted to about 
$20,000,000, with the southern section contributing 60 per 
cent of this amount. San Pedro leads all the ports of the 
State in this industry. 

Attorneys for the Dunkley Company, which lost its suit 
for royalties against the Pasadena Canning Company, an- 


Choose! 


of handling. 


PATENTS PENDING 


Modern Leader Type S. C. M. Press 


One firm alone uses over 30 of these type of Presses. 


Large or small profits from Scrap Metal depends upon your method 


How would your Scrap Pile look this way? 3>———=> 


Units of Serap Tin less than 15 inches square weight from 80 to 100 
pounds and are baled in a few seconds of time. 


No Bale Tie Required 


Modern Leader 


Scrap Tin Packing Presses 
Are Easily Operated. 


No Lifting Bale from Pressing Box. 
Door Press. 


Open End 
Big Tonnage Baling Capacity. 


Every Turn of its Wheels means Dollars Saved that 
you are losing now in high freight cost, by Shipping 
Low Tonnage in Loose Condition. 


CHICAGO BALING PRESS MFG. CO. 


DEPARTMENT C 
305 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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mms | The 20th Century Centrifugal 


FRUITS 
POMACE 


We sold a bunch of them 
at the Convention 


DID YOU GET YOURS? 


IT_FINISHES 


CATSUP 

THE 20th CENTURY MACHINERY CO. 
FRUIT BUTTERS MILW. AUKEE, U. Ss. A. 

PUMPKINS 
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nounce that they will appeal the case to the Supreme Court. 
A petition for a rehearing was recently lost before the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Pacific Coast canners are greatly interested in the plan 
of the First American Foreign Trade Floating Exposition, Inc., 
which is arranging to send a steamship fitted out with samples 
of American-made goods to call at all ports of entry in Latin 
America and the Orient. Factory representatives will accom- 
pany the exhibit and moving pictures will be shown at every 
port to illustrate processes of manufacture, G. W. Merrick, 
Hotel Sutter, San Francisco, Cal., is promoting the project in 
this territory. 

Numerous sample lots of Australian canned meats are 
being received at San Francisco, and considerable business is 
being booked at prices somewhat lower than those prevailing 
on American meat of the same class. 

California olive packers were to meet in San Francisco 
on March 4 with representatives of the State Board of Health 
to consider reports received from the East of bacillus botulinus 
poisoning attributed to eating ripe olives. An exhaustive in- 
vestigation of the situation has been made by Dr. Karl F. 
Meyer, of the University of California, and Dr. Ernest Dick- 
son, of Stanford University. 

The Western Canning Company, of Oakland, Cal., which 
recently took over the business of the Golden State Asparagus 
Company, is preparing to enter the Hawaiian canned pine- 
apple field, and when this is done will have a full line of 
Pacific Coast fruit and vegetable products. 

The fair weather that has marked the winter months 
has enabled workmen to make rapid progress on the new plant 
of Libby, McNeill & Libby, at Gridley, Cal., and this is about 
40 days ahead of schedule. The plant will be ready in ample 
time to handle this season’s crop of fruits and vegetables. 

The cannery of the California Co-operative Canners’ As- 


THINGS GO BY 
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THE PRE=-WAR PACE WON’T DO. 


sociation, at Tulare, Cal., will be repaired this year, and a 
new plant will be erected for the season of 1921. 


The California Packing Corporation has purchased the 
plants of the Sunlit Fruit Company, at Berkeley and Atwater, 
Cal. The latter concern has an enviable reputation for the 
fine quality of its canned products, 

Hunt Bros. Packing Co., of San Francisco, is doubling 
the capacity of its branch plant maintained at Salem, Ore. 

The Lodi Canning Company will open its plant at Lodi, 
Cal., about the middle of March to pack spinach. 


The plant of Libby, McNeill & Libby, at Selma, Cal., will 
commence the packing of spinach about March 10, and will 
follow with beets. The Pacific Coast Farms Development 
Co., a corporation organized by employes of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, has purchased 1,640 acres of rich land near Sanger, 
and will plant it to orchards and truck gardens. 

The Kohala Pineapple Company is preparing to erect a 
$75,000 cannery and a $100,000 warehouse at Mahukona, 

Robert H. Gay, cashier of the American Can Company, 
San Francisco, was badly injured recently in a street car 
accident. 

William Goldeberg, merchadise broker, has moved back 
to his old location, at 48 Davis street, San Francisco, Cal. 


“BERKELEY.” 


NEW CANNING FACTORY AT WELLS, MINN, 


The Wells Canning Company has been incorporated for 
$150,000 at Wells, Minn. Senator E. H. Oren is President, 
and Mr. C. H. Draper, President of the First National Bank 
at Wells, is Treasurer. 

The company will build a two-line corn-canning factory. 
The buildings are to be of brick construction. Mr. J. F. Bal- 
lard will have charge of the construction and has accepted the 
position as Manager of the plant. Mr. Ballard is a son of 


Mr. Taylor O. Ballard, who is Manager of the Wisconsin Canned 
Food Company, of Fairchild, Wis. 

The work on the Wells factory will start as soon as 
weather conditions permit, 
1920 pack. 


It will be in operation for the 


DOUBLES NOW 


AND THE “DUPLEX” 
KEEPS THE PACE 


The No. 250 Automatic 
Sanitary Compound 
Liquid Applying Mach- 
ine has an output of 150 
ends per minute. 


We make every machine 
required for can-making. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


Successors to TORRIS WOLD & CO. 
No change of ownership, personnel or location 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Some folks have musical bumps. 


Our particular bump is for mak- 
ing specially good boxes. 


We've been studying the box 
needs of the shipper for over 62 
years and we know our lesson by 
heart. 


SERVICE 


If you want good, honest boxes 
with a great, big helping of prompt, 
courteous Service that'll leave a 
pleasant taste with you, put your 
box requirements up to Embry. 


Embry-4-One Boxes are depend- 
able; they get there intact, on time 
and at a saving. 


Wherever you are and whatever 
you need, write, telephone or wire 


Embry Wirebound Box Company 
Branch of Embry Box Co. 


Incorporated 


828-C South 20th Street Louisville, Ky. 


The Book You Need! 


Thoroughly Revised and Up-to-date 


PRICE $5.00 WITH THE ORDER 
OR AT ALL SUPPLY HOUSES 


“IT do not believe that any one of you is wise 
enough or so wise that you can’t learn something 
about your business. If you have learned it all, 
why it is time to say that you want to depart 
in death with a finished job. It does not mean 
that the job is finished, but it means that you 
have finished, because that is as far as you can 
go.’—H. W. Phelps, before Western Canners 
Association. 


THIS BOOK WILL HELP YOU GET 
READY FOR INSPECTION 


Learn How To Pack New Goods 
Factory Operation and Process Times 


THE ONLY BOOK NOW USED 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore & Commerce Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY 


MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 
A. I. JUDGE, . ° Manager and Editor 
Baltimore and Commerce Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48rd Year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each. 
ADVERTISING Rates.—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THr TrapDE Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
Canning Trabe for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGHE, Editor. 


Entered at Postofice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, MARCH 8, 1920 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 
DO IT YOURSELF 


Once the writer witnessed a skater who had broken through 
the ice, nearly drowning himself in his efforts to keep his head 
above water, despite the fact that the water was comparatively 
shallow, and that he might have stood up—if he had tried. The 
writer. standing near the edge of the hole was so busy yelling 
“put your feet down—stand up” that he would have been in the 
water himself in a moment, if a by-stander had not remarked 
“Better use a little of your own advice, or you'll be in, too.” 

In looking around for a way to get out the canners are tell- 
ing the growers to lower prices on contracts, to increase yields 
through improved methods, ete.. calling for somebody to do some- 
thing to save them—hbut too often are doing little to help them- 
selves. 

The. F. A. Torsch has called attention to this in so forceful 
2a manner that we want all to read it. He aims his remarks at 
the local tomato growers and canners, but there is no canner who 
cannot apply them to his own individual business. 

Recently we pointed out some ways in which the canners were 
not producing their goods with as much economy as they might. 
These are personal matters and need personal action, and should 
have it. 

Mr. Torsch’s letter follows : 

Baltimore, March 1, 1920. 
Kditor The Canning Trade. 
Sir: 

In The Canning Trade issues of February 16th, page 6, and 

of February 23rd, page 12. you gave accounts of conferences and 


plans for the assitance of tomato canners, in the problem of secur- 
ing raw produce at a price to enable the Tri-State canners to con- 
tinue in operation. 


I ask that every tomato canner who has not read these reports 
do so now. These matters are of serious importance. 

Viewing the tomato situation for the past six months and 
at the present, it will be generally admitted that no canner need 
concern himself over he prospect for a short tomato acreage for 
1920. But what about 1921? It is to be hoped that the present 
conditions will have passed, after a lull in production, and after 
the army sales have become but a memory to the housewife. 

Why not during 1920 begin to lay plans and start methods 
that will, by 1921.’ put canners in a way to resume their old- 
time activity. and operate their plants with fair assurance of 
reasonable return for their labors and investment? You will 
admit that some benefits will accure even in 1920, in proportion 
to the effort made. 


Is not this problem of cheaper raw material for tomato can- 
ner the first and greatest of all problems? If this does not 
appeal to you fellow canner, then you are the exception and my 
anxiety is not for you, 

Most canners see their markets threatened by competitors 
in more favored localities, but after all, the greatest menace is 
when the cost of raw tomatoes, along with other items of supplies 
and labor. have put our goods in a class that they are no longer 
the food for the masses, but rather where they get comparatively 
small consideration and decreasing consumption. 

If we want lower cost of raw tomatoes how shall we bring 
it about? Not by appeal to growers to raise tomatoes for us 
as a personal favor, or as a neighborly act. or to keep the cannery 
from being abandoned. Such appeals fall on indifferent ears 
and get scant response. We must demonstrate to the grower that 
he can, by proper methods and better yield, produce tomatoes at 
a lower price and yet make a profit. 

Do you really believe that your growers are using as good 
methods for tomato growing as they should and could? 

There are in sme localities quite a number of growers, who 
by using approved methods of tomato culture, good seed, high 
grade fertilizer, liberal quantities of manure, are enjoying fairly 
good tomato crops in every normal year—though of course not 
in 1919 which was a year of general failure. 

Sven in the latter year there were a few growers who secured 
large yields as a result of highest cultivation and treatment of 
their patches. which even the almost universal failure of 1919 did 
not affect. In many localities, however. the yields have been 
poor for the past five years and gradually yetting poorer. 

If the responsibility is not upon you to see to it that growers 
improve their methods, you cannot deny that the poor result is 
your loss, even though the fault is with the grower. 

The passing of an industry is understood and recognized by 
only a small number within its own ranks, before it is too late, 
and by a much smaller number among those who have not a 
dollar invested in its buildings and machinery, and who look 
upon the existence of a canning house as a mere convenience, to 
be enjoyed and made use of by them, but to which they have no 
ties of obligation. 

The producing of raw material for a canning house must be 
made attractive and profitable within itself, good enough to com- 
pare with other market outlets, or it will not serve your purpose. 

How then shall tomato growing be made profitable without 
raising the price per ton? Only by increasing the tons per acre. 

3 tons per acre at $20 per ton produce $60.00 per acre. 

G tons per acre at $20 per ton produce $120.00 per acre. 

S tons per acre at $20 per ton produce $160.00 per acre. 

The cost of growing 8 tons per acre is no greater than growing 
3 tons per aere, except in the gathering and delivering the greater 
crop, and in the larger cost of fertilizer, both quality and quantity, 
plied to secure the better yield. 

If it be shown possible to get the increased yield in tons per 
acre, the growing of tomatoes will be shifted immedately from 
its present position to that of a highly profitable and attractive 
crop. 

The question for every canner of tomatoes to ask himself 
is this: Are the growers surrounding my cannery to whom I have 
heen looking for supplies—using as good methods as possible? Are 
they liberal in their expenditures of manure and fertilizer? Do 
they buy high-grade fertilizer and sufficient of it. by all experi- 
ence of men who have made a study of its use, or do they buy 
lowest grades and cut the quantity according to the amount of 
cash they feel at the time they want to spend, rather than what 
they well know and admit the land demands? 

Do they buy seed of the very best quality obtainable or do 
they take a chance, by buying from irresponsible men, cheap seed 
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offered them at a lower price, and about which they know neither 
the variety nor reproductive qualities? 

‘Do you know there is a law in Maryland, enacted in 1918, 
making it a serious offense to gather seed from the waste and 
drains of a canning house or in any other manner from tomatoes 
known as the “run of the cannery,’ and to offer this for sale for 
seed purposes? 

Do you know such seed is sold as low as ten cents per pound 
and up to much higher prices and it is being used by hundreds 
of growers today under the idea that it is cheap, while it is 
doing untold damage to the growers individually and to the tomato 
growing industry? 

Will you not see to it that this practice is stamped out in 
your locality and if you are a Maryland canner see that your law 
is enforced? 

Have your growers, as a rule, paid any atention to the sub- 
ject of spraying the plants in the seed bed or the vines in the 
field? 

In this season of 1920 it will be to the advantage of every 
canner to carry on a demonstration of growing 5, 10 or 50 acres, 
on the most approved methods known. 

Don’t ask your growers to do what you are not willing to 
do yourself. 

If the use of better seed at higher cost will help the yield, 
do it yourself. 

If better seed beds and better methods for dealing with seed 
beds are needed, do it yourself. 

If better fertilizer and more of it is required, prove your own 
faith by using these yourself. 

If spraying in the seed bed and in the field is important, do 
this in your own growing. 

If an offer of prizes for best yields will stimulate your growers 
to greater effort, put up the prize money. 

If boys’ and girls tomato clubs will start new interest in 
better tomato growing get these clubs organized this season of 
1920. By 1921 you will have results. 

When the meetings are announced which a committee is now 
arranging—attend such meetings and do all you can to get every 
canner and grower within the range of your influence, to each 
do his share, and you do your share to lift the present burden. 

Call to your aid your county agent, not to discuss prices, but 
te secure greater yield per acre on your own farm and on every 
tomato patch in the neighborhod of your cannery. 

Your house may be closed in 1920 and you may have no 
contracts, but see to it that the growers get a good yield per 
acre, regardless of where or how they market their tomatoes, and 
by 1921 you will have tomato growers coming to you to make con- 
tracts, and at a price that you can operate your house and dispose 
of your pack at a margin above cost. 

Let me urge you again, don’t talk about what the grower 
should do, but do it yourself, and show him what can be done. 
He will be glad to follow better methods if he sees they are suc- 
cessful and profitable. 

F. A. TORSCH. 


CYNICISMS 


In the “Official Publication of the Maryland State College’’ 
for November, 1919, Prof. R. V. Truitt, Assistant Zoologist of 
the College, speaking of ‘‘Maryland’s Water Resources,” ad- 
dresses himself to the oyster situation thus: 

“Why the development of an intensive oyster industry 
has been so long neglected in Maryland, where the far-famed 
Chesapeake Bay, with its most fertile bottom, ideal central 
location and unlimited possibilities, affords advantages not 
found elsewhere in the habitat of the oyster, is a problem 
that we can no longer hide from ourselves. Wise laws, ably 
administered, have failed; individual endeavor or for the most 
part has come to naught; and the well-organized body con- 
trolling the State’s water resources—the Conservation Com- 
mission—is struggling, heavily handicapped, to place the com- 
monwealth in the position that nature has fitted her to occupy— 
a leader in the production of this bivalve. Tangible efforts 
having failed, an era of research and education seems to be 
the only hope of salvation.”’ 

Elsewhere in the same interesting paper the Professor 
shows that the Chesapeake Bay yielded 15,000,000 bushels 
of oysters in the season of 1884-85, Since the season of 
1884-85 the yield has shown a steadily diminishing tendency. 
Whereas there had been 15,000,000 bushels in the season of 
1884-85, the season of 1894-95 yielded only 8,500,000 bushels. 
And whereas there had been 8,500,000 bushels in 1894-95, the 
season of 1904-05 yielded only 5,200,000 bushels. And whereas 
there had been 5,200,000 bushels in 1904-05, the season of 
1914-15 yielded only 3,578,013 bushels. 
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The Professor observes, very interestingly, that “the dif- 


-ference between the maximum production of 1885 and the 


output of 1915 is 11,421,987 bushels, or about 10,000,000 
gallons of solid meat, a quantity that upon conservative esti- 
mation means a lossage to the State of over seven and a half 
million dollars, or a sum greater than the gross receipts from 
her petato and berry crops combined. These figures represent 
the income from the “wild fruit’ of the water, little having 
been attempted toward cultivation.” 


Long years ago I remember to have written a story on 
the oyster situation in Maryland which appeared in the columns 
of this luminary. I thought my article a very bravely spoken 
little thing that would surely not go without attention from 
the oyster canners of Baltimore. I put my ear to the ground, 
thinking to hear a report of the extraordinary views which I 
presented; but, alas, there was no faintest echo. Apparently 
nobody cared very much whether the oyster industry in Mary- 
land went to the demnition bow-wows or not. A certain very 
good friend who had read my article, and to whom I went for 
an opinion, simply said: ‘‘Well, what are you going to do 
about it ” Alas and alas! 


The shrinkage from the impressive total of 15,000,000 
bushels in 1885 to the pitiably small quantity reported for the 
year 1915—3,578,013 bushels—is about 75 per cent. I know 
how bravely the Conservation Commission is approaching the 
herculean task which lies before it, and I am hoping that it 
may be able to arrest the declining tendency which hag re- 
mained unchecked during thirty years. If the Commission 
is hopeful, I am willing, also, to be hopeful just for the sport 
of the thing. But, to speak the plain truth, I am not at all 
hopeful. 


The views and the opinions of young Mr. ‘‘Ned”’ White are 
always interesting. He seemed to speak with the voice of 
prophecy when he uttered these words way back in 1915. 


In the report of the “Committee on. Inspection,” of which 
committee Mr. White was the chairman, we read: “What can 
be done to improve our condition and lift tomato packing to 
the level of other healthy lines of business ”’ 


The answer is, says Mr. White: ‘Increase the demand. 
Can we expect to do this? Is there room for a large increase 
in the sale of our product? We say yes, emphatically YES! It 
is well known that the consumption of factory canned tomatoes 
is ridiculously small per capita of the population of this coun- 
try—only 3 6-10 No. 3 cans per year, when it should be ten 
cans or more, to each of our one hundred millions of people, 
to say nothing of export trade. There probably are several 
ways and means to accomplish this highly desirable result, 
but the one that stands out boldly above all others is to 
IMPROVE the QUALITY of the general output by persuading 
or compelling, if necessary, under pain of exposure, every 
packer to meet the standard of this Association and the re- 
quirements of the United States Government as to sanitation 
of factories and materials and contents of cans.’’ 


After years and years of the most laborious (?) research 
upon the part of the canners of Maryland, they have at last 
discovered what the trouble is with the tomato situation in 
Maryland. The trouble seems to be with the kind of seed 
the grower has been planting, on which account his yield per 
acre has been so exceedingly light as to make it impossible for 
him to compete with growers elsewhere who, because of the 
use of better seed, are usually in a position to point to a 
much greater productivity. I am informed that several very 
important conferences have recently taken place with a view 
to developing a more acute interest upon the part of the 
grower and the canner in seed, and I am encouraged in the 
hope that as the result of this newly awakened interest we 
shall soon see results greatly encouraging to the hopes of 
those who are striving with all their might and main to regain 
for Maryland whatever of prestige might have been lost be- 
cause of our nonchalant attitude towards things of the utmost 
importance. 


These are the words which President Wilson used in a 
letter to Mr. Edward N. Hurley, some time Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission. I quote from Mr. Hurley’s splen- 
did book, “‘Awakening of Business.” Says the President: 


“These associations (meaning trade bodies like our own 
dearly beloved Canned Goods Exchange) when organized for 
the purpose of improving conditions in their particular indus- 


try, such as unifying cost accounting and bookkeeping meth- 
ods, standardizing products and processes of manufacture, 
should meet with the approval of every man interested in 
the business progress of the country.”’ 


I today had the pleasure of reviewing prices named for 
future tomatoes. In view of the fact that little or no con- 
tracting for tomatoes has been done, the prices named were 
most interesting. Just what they mean I confess I am unable 
to say. Whether they reflect the attitude of only one canner 
or whether they consider the receptivity of 100 canners, I do 
not know, But I should like to know, and many another 
canner would also like to know. The broker quoting the prices 
made no comment. The uninformed jobber throughout the 
country is likely to think that the prices quoted have refer- 
ence to a very considerable quantity of future tomatoes, that, 
indeed, they are the ‘market’ prices for ‘“‘future tomatoes,” 
consented to and concurred in by Maryland canners quite 
generally. 


For instance, No. 1 tomatoes are quoted at 75 cents; 
No. 2 tomatoes at $1.15, and No. 3 tomatoes at $1.60. I 
have heard nothing during the past day or two to indicate 
that there has been any sharp or very decided recession from 
the position taken by growers in regard to prices for toma- 
toes for next season’s delivery. 


Spot tomatoes cannot be greatly effected by this announce- 
ment, for already they are hors du combat. No. 1 future 
tomatoes, at 75 cents, will hardly have the effect of quicken- 
ing the sale of No. 1 spot tomatoes, at 85 cents. Nor will 
No. 2 future tomatoes at $1.15 have a very stimulating effect 
upon the sale of No. 2 spot tomatoes at $1.25. Nor will 
No. 3 future tomatoes at $1.60 greatly accelerate the move- 
ment of No. 3 spot tomatoes at substantially higher prices. 


In discussing the canned goods situation with a friend 
I said’that it was in the hands of the Philistines, by which I 
meant that it was in the hands of a combination of influences 
whose attitude towards the canner was one of merciless unre- 
lenting severity. 


CANNERS’ PASTES 


For all methods of labeling 


THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
YOU WANT 
AT SATISFACTORY PRICES 


Prompt Shipment Guaranteed 


The Commercial Paste Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


Where are the canners’ friends, anyway? I am curious 
to know. Shall we find them among the canners themselves? 
No, we shall not always find them there. Shall we find them 
among that class of brokers who are forever and forever 
toadying to the jobber? No, we shall most surely not find them 
there. Shall we find them among the jobbers? Perhaps we 
should not go among the jobbers to look for them, but maybe 
we should find as many friends of the canners there as we 
find among the canners themselves and among that toadying 
class of brokers who are never so happy as when the oppor- 
tunity is afforded them to give the market a downward kick. 


That deeply solemn hour approaches when the Canned 
Goods Exchange gives itself over to the election of officers and 
to the appointment of committees to serve during the next 
year. I should like to utter a brief word of compliment and 
appreciation of President Hamburger, whose second term is 
about to be completed. His administration of the affairs of 
the honorable Canned Goods Exchange has been with credit 
to that venerable organization and with great eclat and 
distinction to himself. 


I hope he will take under advisement what I have before 
mentioned in regard to the appointment of a Vigilance Com- 
mittee. The particular business of the Vigilance Committee 
should be to insist upon the truth of things—the truth of 
quality in all canned foods sent to the trade under a Mary- 
land label, the truth of honor in the canner’s ordinary busi- 
ness relations, and the truth of common justice upon the part 
of those to whom the canner entrusts the sale of his goods. 


I have it in mind to prepare a little dissertation under 
the very enticing title, ‘Lies That Have Made Maryland 
Famous.’”’ Some very charming old lies are to be recalled, 
and we shall all have a good laugh over them. Were it not 
for the snoopers that obtruded themselves into our lives, now 
nearly fourteen years ago, many of us would still be regalinz 
ourselves in the privileges which attach to membership in the 
Ananias Club. ‘‘Them wuz the days!”’ 


Affectionately, 


CYNICUS. 


ANGELUS DOUBLE SEAMERS 


Continuous 
Operations 
At High Speed 


FOR CAN SHOP OR PACKING HOUSE 


Angelus automatic seamers operate continuously at 
high speed, and produce seams that will not leak. In- 
crease your production and insure the pack by installing 
ANGELUS seamers in the line. 


Descriptive literature sent on request 


ANGELUS SANITARY CAN MACHINE CO. 


282-298 SAN FERNANDO BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
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“lif Good Seams 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


MACHINE 
MOLDED 


CALDWELL GEARS 


All the teeth are molded from a single tooth pattern 
the spacing being done by accurate machinery, the 
gear being as nearly perfect as a cast tooth gear can 
be made. SPUR, BEVEL, MITER and WORM 
GEARS. We also make CUT TOOTH gears. 


CHAIN BELTING 
SPROCKET WHEELS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, 
BEARINGS, CLUTCHES. 


A complete line of ELEVATING, CONVEYING and 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


17th STREET AND WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


CARNAHAN, The Sign of Quality | 


COKE TIN PLATES 
IF IT IS THE BEST WE MAKE IT 


The Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


PORTABLE 
AN ELEVATOR 


TRADE MARK 
THE ANSWER TO 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


YOUR 


Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. New York 
Joa, R. Martin é Co. - . Montreal PILING PROBLEM 
Walter G. Clark, Inc. St. Louis 
( San Francisco NEW JERSEY FOUNDRY 
Rolph, Mills & Co. i & MACHINE Co. 
( Rertlend 90 West Street New York 

TRIPLE (LIQUID) a "CRYSTAL (DRY) 

ureKa oiaerin CANS 
HALF BBLS. 10 LB. CANS 
KEGS 

THES 
YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN fea \ MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 
YOU USE THIS FLUX. UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME. 
— MANUFAOTURED ONLY BY — 
THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOR SALE AT FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
Mass. 8. Son THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 

Birmingham, Ala. 8t. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia. Pa. C. W. Pike Company Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 
Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco Hamilton, Ont. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous—Contd. 


FOR SALE—lIn stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Three World Labeling Machines, good 
order. One equipped for labeling bottles, two made to place 
strip over cork of bottle; these can be made into labelers 
by makers at small cost. Price low. Will quote on re- 
quest. Charles Gulden, Inc., 40 Elizabeth St., New York. 


FOR SALE—A number of Angelus Double Seamers. 
All modern and in good condition, some new. Equipped 
for No. 1, 2, and 3 Standard cans. Address Box A-723, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One 60-H, P. Center Stroke Engine, 
\U-in. by 10-in. cylinder; riblet governor; 54-in. by 12-in. 
tly wheel; base, 30-in. by 72-in; 3 fhtake; 4-in. exhaust; 
300—R. P. M. Only used short time. First-class condi- 
tion. Address Box A-745, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Invincible Corn Husker, used 
only three days and in good condition. Write The De- 
Graff Canning Co., De Graff, Ohio. ; 


FOR SALE—3 Sprague Corn Cutters, in good condition ; price, 
each, $75.00. One Peerless Husker, $150.00. 1,700 No. 24% boxes, 
one-piece tops, bottoms and sides, at 12%c each. One Delphi 
Steam Hoist, $150.00. All f. o. b. Portland, Ind. W. H. Hood, 
Portland, Ind. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Hot-Bed Glass and Sash. Any size, 
any quantity—either Single or Double Glass. Write us 
ior prices. Baur Window Glass Co., Eaton, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—1 Mann Stevenson Automatic, Water 


Can Tester, equipped with Nos. 2, 3 and 10 cans. Excel- 
lent condition. Can name attractive price. Address 
lhillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn, 


FOR SALE— 

1 Harris Hoist. 

2 Monitor Pea Graders. 

2 Ayars Rotary Pea Fillers. 2s 

1 Ayars Rotary Pea Filler, 10s. 

1 10-ft. Monitor Spinach Washer, 

2 Westcott Sanitary Stell Picking Tables, 16 feet by 20 inches. 

2 20-ft. Huntley Pea Elevators, 10 inches wide, no belts. 
Above guaranteed in good, serviceable. used condition, and cheap. 
Steuben Products Company, Inec., 1117 Chamber of Commerce Bldg.. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Crowning Machines, Cooking Tanks, 
with coils and traps, Labeling Machines, Pumps, Sorting 
‘Tables, Pulpers, Cider Press, Motors and other equip- 
ment. List sent on application. Address P. J. Ritter 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


FOR SALE—About 1,500 cases No. 1 tins, 48 cans 
per case. 15 barrels Wilson’s Economy Bean Pork. 200 
five-gallon cans tomato puree. Equipment and machinery 
of small canning plant, including Ayars Pea and Bean 
Filler; Knapp Labeller; tank; steam-jacketed kettles, etc. 


Address John J. Lowy, Room 603, 18 Broadway, New 
York City. - 


FOR SALE—Seven (7) Taylor Instrument Co.’s pressure con- 
trols for 40x72 process kettle, and one temperature control for 
corn cooker and filler with belt-driven air pump, used two seasons, 
guaranteed good order, $200.00 for entire outfit. Also conveying 
machinery for corn husking shed, made by the Link Belt Co. and 
used part of last season. For price and particulars apply: E. M. 
Records & Co., Forest, Delaware. 


FOR SALE—Can-making Equipment. The following 
is practically new: One No. 188 Max Ams Automatic Lock 
Seamer, with automatic blank body feed and automatic 
notching device fitted with 4-inch horn and wings. One 
Side-seam Soldering Machine, fitted with 4-inch mandrel 
te be connected with automatic lock seamer and work in con- 
junction with same. Three No. 72 F. Max Ams Double 
Seamers. Two No. 68 Max Ams Automatic Feed Double 
Seamers. One No. 68 A. T. Max Ams Automatic Double 
Seamer, fitted with automatic end feeding device. One 68 
Max Ams Hand Feed Double Seamer. ‘wo 83 Max Ams 
End Curling Devices, for curling double-seamed ends. The 
Lock Seamer and the three No. 72 F. Double Seamers have 
only been used nine months, balance of equipment never 
used at all. Address Box A-744, care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Seeds. 


FOR SALE—150 bus. Rice Sealed and Selected 
Alaska Seed Peas together with bags, at cost. W. L. 
Stevens, Inc., Cap May, N. J. 


FOR SALE—1,900 Ibs. Giant Stringless Green Pod 
Beans Seed. Leonard stock. 8c per lb. Godfrey Pkg. 
Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


FOR SALE—1,000 bushels Alaska Seed Peas, High 
Germination; samples and prices on request. Address 
Box A-732, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—24 Ibs. “Landreth” Tomato Seed in 
quarter-pound original packages. $7.50 per pound. Ad- 
dress Box A-737, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1,000 bushels Choice Hand-Picked 
Alaska Seed Peas, 81% cents per pound, f. 0. b. Baltimore, 
Md.; germination test, 95 per cent. Address Hickory 
Pkg. Co., Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—Twenty Ibs. selected John Baer To- 
mato seed saved from crown first setting tomatoes. $4.00 
per lb. This is surplus above our requirements, extra 
fancy and a bargain for quality. Godfrey Pkg. Co., Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Fifty Pounds of Burbank’s Special To- 
mato Seed, packed in 1% oz. packages. New crop seed. 
Immediate shipment. Have excess supply. Ii interested 
wire or write for prices. Address Box A-747, care The 
Canning Trade, 


FOR SALE—1,500 bushels Alaskas; %00 bushels 
Admirals; 650 bushels Petit Pois (sweets). All high- 
grade seeds of strong germinating powers and from best 
seedsmen. Write or wire Steuben Products Co., Inc., 
1117 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, New York. 


For Sale—Seeds—Cont. 


FOR SALE—700 bushels Woodruff’s Growing. 
Alaska Pea Seed, 1919 crop, now in New York State ~ 
Address Box A-724, care of The Canning © 


warehouse. 
Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


SITUALTIUNS 


WANTED—Position as superintendent processor. Over twenty 
years’ experience packing fruits, vegetables, pork and beans, ete. 
Have thorough knowledge of machinery required, also installing 
and operating same. Address Box B-739, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—25 bushels Surprise Peas at 18 cents 
per pound; 332 bushels Admiral Pea Seed at 15 cents per 
pound, f. o. b. Oswego, N. Y.; both grown by the Everett 
B. Clark Seed Company. Oswego Preserving Company. 
Oswego, N. Y. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Two modern, fully equipped factories, 
with railroad siding, located in fine tomato and fruit- 
growing sections of Delaware. Buildings and Machinery 
in first class condition, ready for operation. Address Box 
A-748, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, Jessup, Maryland— 
Bk. & O. R. R.; 15 miles from Baltimore—including large 
two-story warehouse, good sheds, also two large houses 
for employees. Two and one-quarter acres of ground, 
wagon scale, two boilers, two engines, two good large 
wells, water tanks, steam and water piping. Plant wired 
for electric light. Attractive price. ‘Tomatoes, stringless 
beans, peas, sweet potatoes, etc., can be contracted tor in 
immediate neighborhood. Address Chas. G. Summers 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—A RARE OPPORTUNITY—Factory 
located in the best part of New Jersey for the packing of 
strawberries, raspberries, peaches, pears, blackberries, 
small fruits, sweet potatoes, etc. Equipment nearly new. 
Anderson Barngrover Cooker, Monitor Scalder, Peerless 
Syruping and Exhaust Machines, Hydraulic Fruit Press, 
Copper Kettles, Ayars Exhaust Machines, Sanitary Can 
Capping Minchines, two Boilers, Shafting, Electric Mo- 
tors, Electric Light, Elevator, Platform Scale. Excellent 
buildings with cellars, new brick warehouse, railroad 
siding. Two lines of railroads with excellent shipping 
facilities. Also plenty of native help. Price very low. 
Address Box A-741, care The Canning Trade. — 


Wanted—Factories. 


WANTED—A country canning house with sufficient 
water to can fruits and vegetables. Have you railroad 
switch or wharf? If located on water give depth oi 
water. Describe buildings and equipment and their 
condition. Can sufficient local labor be had to operate 
the plant? Give prospect for contracting tomatoes. 
Name price and location of factory. Address P. O. Box 
25, Baltimore, Md. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—Two whirl pool pea washers. 
Box A-751, care The Canning Trade. 

WANTED—One Zastrow Crane. State condition 
and time in use. Address I. Snyder, 1121 E. Baltimore 
St., Baltimore, Md. 

WANTED—Monitor tomato scalder in good used 
condition. 1 Exhauster for No. 10 cans. Address Box 
A-746, care The Canning Trade. 


Address 


WANTED—University graduate in food chemistry, married, 
five years’ experience as food chemist, four years’ experience in 
packing fruits, vegetables, pork and beans, catsup and tomato 
products. At present employed as general superintendent of five 
plants. General business training, desires change. References. 
Address Box B-742, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position by an Experienced Managing Superin- 
tendent in the packing of all fruits and vegetables; also under- 
stand the installation of modern canning machinery. Address Box 

B-725, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent and processor. 
twenty years’ experience packing fruits and vegetables, catsup, 
pork and beans. Familiar with entire details of business, from 
growing crops to selling the tinished products. Have thorough 
knowledge of up-to-date machinery required, and installing of 
same. Married man 36 years of age. Can furnish references as 
to character and ability. Address Box B-752, care of The Canning 
Trade. 


r. Over 


MELP WANTED. 


WANTED—At once, good Superintendent and Processor 
on Berries, Peaches, Pears and Sweet Potatoes. Must be able 
to handle colored help. State salary desired and experience. 
Address Box B-730, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent for a large Mid-Western Can- 
ning Factory. Permanent position for man who can pack 
Fruits, Jams, Jellies, Condiments, Pork and Beans and Cat- 
sup. State age and give reference as to character and ability. 
Address Box B-735, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—An experienced man to take charge of first- 
class Sweet Potato Canning Plant; new and modern. Apply, 
with reference, Walton County Canning Co., De Funiak 
Springs, Fla. 

WANTED—tThoroughly Experienced Processor for Jersey 
Cannery. Accustomed to packing high-quality fruits and ber- 
ries in water, syrup and jam, both in tin and glass, Reply 
will be held in confidence and it must state age, experience 
and salary expected. Address Box B-740, care of The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Position open for Factory Supt. understand- 
ing thoroughly the Packing of Fruits and Berries in Cans, 
Making of Preserves, Jams and Marmalades. Must be familiar 
with the Canning Business from Boilers to Warehouse. Fac- 
tory is equipped with latest types of machinery. To right 
party opportunity is offered for permanent position. Factory 
located in South Jersey, forty-five minutes out of Philadelphia. 
Reply fully stating salary on yearly basis. Factory packed 
half million last year. Only want man who can double this 
output with efficient management. Reply Box B-736, care of 
The Canning Trade, 

WANTED—Expert Processor of High-grade Apple Base 
Jams and Jellies to act as Assistant Superintendent of factory 
in New York City, State experience and salary desired. Box 
B-748, care of The Canning Trade. 

WANTED—Practical Manager, who thoroughly under- 
stands the manufacture of all kinds and grades of Pickles, 
Salt Stock, Sweet, Dills, etc. Must give reference and num- 
ber years’ experience. Good salary to right party. Write 
Southern Canners’ Supply Co., Albany, Ga. 

WANTED—Superintendent familiar with the growing and 
packing of Bush Lima Beans. Can use man familiar with other 
lines during entire season, or just during bean season. Address 

sox B-750 care of The Canning Trade. 

WANTED—Practical superintendent for a large, newly 
equipped factory, located in New York City, with modern machin- 
ery. Must thoroughly understand making of preserves, jams, 
jellies and marmalade; packing of pork and beans, spaghetti, ete. 
Write stating experience and salary wanted. References. Inter- 
rational Preserving Corp., Ridgewood Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MERICAN Coke Tin Plates 


We also manufacture Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, 


Highest quality TIN PLATES— specially adapted to the requirements of the canning and packing industries. 
Terne Plates, Formed Metal Roofing and Siding 
Products, unexcelled for the construction of sheds, factories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. 


€ AMERICAN SHEET AND TiN PLATE COMPANY, Ger General Offlees, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A 
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Specify “‘AMERICAN” brands 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS*—(California) Balto. N.Y. 
No. 2% White Mammoth..$Out $Out 

“Green, 2.450) 06415 

“White, Large. Out Out 

Green, Out 

White, Medium... ...... Out 

‘Green, .390 Out 

White Small _.. ...... Out 

Gren “ Out 

Tips White Sq...420 400 

“ Green,Sq....395 400 

BAKED BEANSt-No. 1, Plain.............. 
1, In Sauce.. 80 85 

2, In Sauce........ 120 Out 

3, In Sauee........190 145 
BEANSt—No. 2 String, Standard Green 9% Out 
Out 

“Cut White 90 90 

10, ee. 00 5 25 

“ 2, White Wax Standard Out 
Out 


“2, Red Kidney, Stand... ...... Out 
BEETSt—No. 3, Small, Whole. 1 65 Out 
“ 2, Standard,” Out 


CORNI—No. 2, Std. Ever., f.o.b. Balto. 115 Out 

Std. Shoepeg f. o. b. Co. 
Std.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 135 —...... 
Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co.1 35 Out 
Std. Maine Style Balto. 1 (5 Out 
Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co.115 115 


“ Ex. Std. Maine Style.....115 Out 
“ Fey. Mn. Style f.o.b. Bal. 1 30 Out 
“Fancy f.o.b. Countv...... 130 
‘Extra Std. Western........ ..... Out 
“Standard Western......... ...... 125 


3, Standard, Split......... 1 Out 

MIXED VEGETA-} No. Kinde. 
BLES FOR SOUP! 


PEAS{—No. 2, Early June Stand, Balto. 1 35 1 55 
Stand. Early Junes Co.125 _....... 
Extra Sifted Baltimore 160 Out 
Extra Fine Sifted * 200 235 


RS No. 1 Early June Standard..... ...... Out 
“Extra Sifted ...... Out 
“Fancy Petit Pois........... Out Out 


PUMPKIN]—No 3 Standard... 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(t)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(t)Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. 


Many 


(§)E. C. Shriner & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 


Balt. N.Y. 

SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans...... 170 Out 
“With Dry Beans 155 Out 

New York .... 170 


SWEET POTATOES}-No. 2, Standard ge 85 
No. 3 Std.f.o.b.Balto 1 60 17 

Std. f.o.b.Co. 150 Out 

9 Std.f.o.b ...... Out 

10, Std.f.o.b.Co.4 25 Out 
TOMATOES}- No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Out Out 


“ “ “ 


Jersey, “ Fac’y ...... Out 

Stand., Balto5 75 650 
Stand., “ Co..... 5 7% 
5 ** 3, Sani. 54 in. cans ...... Out 
Jersey, f.o.b. Co... Out Out 
Stand, “ 150 165 
Seconds, Balto. ......  ...... 
“ 2, Stand. - 1 30 

Seconds, “ Balto. ...... ...... 


9, Stand., “* 95 
1, Stand., “ 


Cal. 10s... Out 
TOMATO PULPI!-No. 10, Standard... 


CANNED FRUITS 


APPLES—No. 10, Me. 5 75 


f.0.b; Balto... 5 00 6 00 


APELESt-No. 10. Co... 5.00 Out 


APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala. Stand........ 450 350 
BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard... 180 Out 
75 13 50 


2. Preserved... Out Out 
2,In Syrup....240 Out 


BLUEBERRIES—No. 15 00 

CHERRIES§—No. 2, Seconds, Red......... 

White...... Out __...... 

Stand. Water........ 290 Out 

White “ “Syrup Out 

Ex. Preserved Out 

GOOSEBERRIES$—No. 2, Stand... Out 

"15 Out 


PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L.C...425 415 
2%, “ Ex.8td."...465 365 
PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow 180 200 
2 Standard White.... Out Out 


Yellow... ...... Out 
Seconds, White ..... Out Out 
No. 3, Standards, White. 350 Out 


“ Ex. 


Yellow 350 355 
White. 375 330 
Yellow 375 390 
Selected, Yellow.....400 Out 
Seeonds, White..... 225 2 30 
Yellow... 2 50 


PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water........ 
Standards “........ 
in Syrup...... 200 Out 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


N.Y 

PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water.....175 Out 
Syrup....300 _...... 

Ex. 3 25 3 30 
PINE- No. 2, Bahama Sliced Extra Out Out 
APPLE*- “ Gratem Out 
Sliced “ Std.Out Out 

Hawaii Sliced Extra ...... 5 50 

“ Extra 4 50 

“ Stand. Out 

‘Grated Extra Out 

10, Stand. Out 


" Red -300 340 
Black Syrup. 335 Out 
Red 3 50 3 55 


STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup..... 
BERRIES§— “ Preserved.............. 
Extra Preserved....450 Out 
Standard............... Out Out 
“1, Extra Preserved.....2 35 Out 
* 10, Standard Water......16 75 19 00 

CANNED FISH 

HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... .. 
LOBSTER*—*4-Ib. Flats, 8 doz........... 42 00 
L-Ib. Flats, 4 0S... 38 00 
OYSTERS§— 5-0z. Standards 165 
402. Out 
10-0z. 3 15 
= 8-02. Out 
SALMON®—No. Sockeye, Tali Out 
Out 
“1, Red Alaska, Tall 3 65 
| "Cohoe, Tall Out 
$10 
210 
= “1, Pink, Tall 2 10 
Medium Red, Talls... ...... 27 
SHRIMP}—No. Wet or Dry... 8 25 
1 65 


CANNERS’ METALS 
PIG TIN—Straits 


Malacca 


PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal 


5to10tons 1to4tons 


Wire Segments... 


TIN PLATES 
14x20, 107 Ibs., Base Coke Tin Plate... - 
14x20, 100 be, Coke Tin 


F. O. B. MILL 


Shredded Syrup........ Out —...... 
“10, Crushed Extra......... Out 12 50 
2, Eastern Pie Water.... Out —..... 
i 
“10, Porto Rico............. 1000 11 00 
** 1, Black, Water............. 
" No. 10,“ Unpeeled........ 525 5 50 Wire 
SPINACHI—No. 3, Standard.................160 Out 
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American Can Company Can Prices 


Baltimore, January 6th, 1920. 


American Can Company announces the following prices for 
Packers Cans, Bulk Carloads, f. 0. b. shipping points, effective 
January 5th, 1920, subject to its confirmation and subject to change 
without notice. 


SANITARY Per M 
NO. BY 34.25 
NO. 8 4-% 36.25 
NO. 10 77.00 


Prices furnished upon application. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans upon 
application. 


The W. C. Pressing Seed Co. 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Growers Exclusively Of 


SWEET CORN SEED 


We Give Special Attention 
To The Growing Of Canners’ 
Varieties 


LET US QUOTE YOU .ON 
OUR 1919 CROP 


Fidelity Can Company 


Baltimore, Md. 


Prices Quoted on Request 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


2639 Boston Street Baitimore, Md. 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - ~ MARYLAND 


| 
HOLE AND CAP 
4 
\ wy | 
| 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


HAMACHEK’S 


PATENTED 


READ THIS STATEMENT FROM A USER 


This is No. 20 of a series that appeared in this paper 


‘“We used several of your Hamachek Ideal Viners the past season 
and found them highly satisfactory and were pleased with them 
in every way.”’ 


From BRANDON CANNING CO. 
Brandon, Wisconsin. 


Jan. 10, 1920. 


FRANK HAMACHEK, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of 


IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS AND CHAIN ADJUSTERS 


Established 1880 


SWEET CORN—The Leonard Narrow Grain 


Immediate Shipment 
Canners’ Varieties of Peas, 1919 Crop 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
226-228-230 WEST KINZIE. STREET 


CHICAGO 


51 

LEONARD SEED | 
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ROGERS BROTHERS 


PEDIGREED QUALITY SEED PEAS & BEANS 


REPRESENTING 


Individual Plant Selection 


FOR 


Purity, Even Maturity and Productiveness 
Now Booking Orders for 1920 Crop 


Growing Stations in Michigan, Idaho, Montana, Washington and California 


ROGERS BROTHERS 


326 West Madison Chicago 


Over Two Thousand “It Sticks for Keeps” Established 1879 
Chisholm- Scott 
Adex Manufacturing 
Viners 
Company 
and Five Hundred 
White Style Feeders 
in use in the United States ADHESIVE GUMS, 
CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 604-606 W. Pratt Street 
71 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO BALTIMORE : . MARYLAND 


WHERE TO BUY= 


emt Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines, See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Cam- 
makers’ Machinery. 

BASKETS (wire), gonttins. picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 

BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte "Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
BLANCHERS, vegetable one 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. ‘Chicago. 
Blowers, pressure. See 

BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


AND ENGINES, steam. 


H. Caldswell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Baw qo & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. Robins Co., Baltimore 


Bottle Capping See Mottlers’ Meby. 

Bottle Caps. See Cap 

Bottle Cases, wood. Seo "Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 

Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Bottle Fillers. See See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
BOTTLE LABELING MACHINES. 

Economic Mchy. Co., Mass. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Economic ange Co., Worcester, Mass. 

20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee. 
BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 

Karl Kiefer Mach, Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
Baltimore Box & Shook Co., Baltimore. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore. 

H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 

Embry Box Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Rittler Box Co., Baltimore 

Boxes, corrugated paper. 
ver Products. 

Boxing Machines, 
chines, can. 


See Corrugated Pa- 


can. See Labeling Ma- 


BROKERS. 
a Hilfer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
. L. Jones & Co., Chicago 


M. Paver Co., Chica 
Bros., New City. 
Union Sales Co.. Baltimore 
J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Buckets and Pails, fibre. See Fibre Con- 


tainers 

Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled Buc- 

Buckets, wood. See Supplies. 
BURNERS, oil, gas, gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., — 


BY-PRODUCTS, mach 
Edw. Kenneburg & Sons Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See St tencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery, 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
CAN COUNTE 


Ams. Machine Co., ‘Max, Conn. 
Ayars Machine Co., Sale: 
20th Century sche. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Can billers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Alms. Machine Co., Max, New York City 
Angelus San. Can Mchy. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
E, W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy Co., Chicago. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., 
Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Baltimore. 


The Goodell Co., Antrim 8 
Thos. F. Lukens Co., hiladelphia, Pa. 
A K. Robins & Co., Balti 


m 
Sheppard Supply & Haiuipment Co.. Baltimore 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., ee 
Zastrow Machine Co. Baitimor 
Canning Experts. word Consulting Experts. 
CANS, tin, all kind 
American Can Co., New York. 
Can Co., Baltimore. 
Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
il le Can Co, Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore 
Heekin Can Co.. Cincinnati. Ohi 
Thos. F. Lukens Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimo 
Sonthern Can @o., Baltimore 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


Cans. fibre. See Fibre Containers. 
CAN OPENERS, 
Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 
Can Stampers. See Stam TS, and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers‘ Machinery. 


CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 

Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chica 

Capping Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mehy. 
CAPPING soldering. 

Ayars Machine Co., Sale N. J. 

Sprague Cang. Mehy. Chicago. 

solderless. See Closing 

achine 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Svwpls. 


CAPS, bottle, jar, tumbler, etc. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
CARRIERS and CONVEYORS, gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago 
Sprarne Cang. Mehy. Co., Chica 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Wilwau see, Wis. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 


Catsup Machinery. For the prepartory work. 
ee Pulp Mc y: for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain, for elevating, conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 


Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegur Makers’ Supplies. 

Circuit Breakers. See Electrical Appliances. 
& GRADING MACHINERY, 


fr 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
Invineible Grain Cleaner Shiver Creek, 
Sprague Cane. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
— rain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 
Sinclair- Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


and Washing Machines, bottle. 
See Bottlers’ 
Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. , 


Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Angelus San. Can Mche. Co., Los ptane Cal. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works. Seattle. Wash. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Cooper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. 

Milk Condensing Mchy. 


CONSULTING EXPERTS on canning 
National Canners’ Assn., Washington,” D. c. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Md. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago 
N. J. Foundry ‘and Co., 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Ch ica 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Chair Co., Pora W ashington, Wis. 


COOKERS, continuous, 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 

obins & Co., Chicago. 


Wis. 


Sprague — 

Cookers‘ retors. 

See Cook- 

er-Fillers 

Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 
COPPER COILS for tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, olis. 

Snrague_Cang. Mchy. icago. 

Copper Jacketed Ketiles.. “See Kettles, copper. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Morral Morral, Ohio. 

Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Cang. Co., Chicago. 
Wis. Chair Co., Port Washington, Wis. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Morral Bros., Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntlev Mfg. Co., Silver Creek. 
— Grain Cleaner Co., 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., 

and Agitators. ‘orn Cooker- 
ers. 


N. Y. 
Silver Creek, 


CORN SHAKERS (in the aan) 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Ca., Chicago. 

CORN WASHING MACHINES. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buttalo. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, ete.) 

The Container Club, Chicago 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sonqusky, Ohio. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. 

U. §. Ptg. & Litho Co., Norwood, ‘Ohio. 

Counters. See Can Counter 

Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 
CRANES and machines. 

4. K. Robins & altimore. 

S:nelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Can Mehy. Co., 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 

Edw. Renneburg Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 

Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 

American Can Co., New York. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS, corn. 

H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 

Link Belt Co., Cnicago 
Double- Seaming Machines. 
DRYERS, drying mach 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons co Baltimore. 
ELECTRICAL MACHINE 
Westinghouse Electric & Mra. Co., E. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 
Warehouse 
. Y. Fdry. & Mch. Co., New York City 
RA Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers rand Engines. 
——— -lined kettles. See Tanks, glass- 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. RKenneburg a Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXE 
Ayars Machine Co., —_ N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sheppard Supply & Equipment o., 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. 
Factory Stools. See’ Sto 
Factory Supplies. See aes Supplies, 
Farming Machinery. 
Fertilizers. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New — 
The Container Club, Chica; 
Hinde & Dauch Paper So., Sandusky, Ohio. 


q 


Closing Mchs. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 
The Container Club, pChicago 
auch Ohio. 
Fillers sy Cookers. See Corn 
See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Machine Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bros., Morral, 
Sheppard Supply & Equipn Baltimore 
Sinclair-Scott Co., 


Hinde & D: Paper Co., Sandusky, 
ookers- 
Filling bottle. 
J. 
Huntle ilver 
K. Robins & Co., Baitimere. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. ‘Chicago. 


Stickne Portland, Me. 
Wis. Chair C ort Washington, Wis. 
Filling Mochise, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 

FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, etc. 
A. K. Robins Co. altimore. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
20th Co., Milwaukee. 
solide 
Grasselli Chemical. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Food Choppers. See Cho 
Friction Top Cans. See tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy, fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and 
The Goodell Co., Antrim a 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chi cars. 
it Presses. Cider Makers’ 
“See Cannery 
See Power Plan 


Gasoline Firepots. 


Gauges, pressure, time, etc. 
Equipment. 


EARS, silent. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfgrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sheppard supply & Equipment pas Baltimore 
H. k. Stickney, Portland, Me. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Kquip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr'd’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Con- 
veyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. 
Pea 
nD 
Hoisting pony Carrying Mches. 
HOMINY MAKING machinery. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
20th Century _—- Co., Milwaukee. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Hydrometers (for determining the Density 
of Syrupers, Brines, etc.) See Cannery Supplies. 
Ink, can stamping. ets Stencils. 
INSURANCE 
Exchange, 


See Corn Huskers. 
See Cleaning and Grad- 


See Cranes. 


B. Warner, 
J d_Kettles. See copper. 


ee Burners. 
See Mchy. 
copper, jacketed. 
oe Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
ett enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co., Bal timo 
Schaefer Mfg. Co., Berlin, Wis 
Sprague Cang. hy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. = Baltimore. 
KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
Goodell Co., N. H. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
LABEL Manufacturers. 
Calvert Lithograph Co., Detroit. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
RK. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Printing & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 
Virginia Canners Exchange, Roanoke, Va. 
LABELING Machines, bottle and Jar. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass. 
LABELING MACHINES, can. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Fred. H. Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and ~ ‘zee 
Marking Ink, pots, ete. See Stenc 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp a 
MEA NING Machinery 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
ers. 


Meat Choppers. See Cho 
CANNING MCHY. 


Ketchup Fillers. 


MILK CONDENSING 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Schaefer Mfg. Co., porta, Wis. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

H. R. Stickney, Portland, e. 

20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wis. Chair Co , Port Washington, Wis. 

MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys, Etc. 

H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 

Link-Belt ©o.. Chicago 

Sheppard Supply & Equipment Co., Baltimore 

Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 

MOTORS, electr 
Westinghouse Hleciric & Mfg. Co., East 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Chicago. 

Packers’ Cans. See Can 

Pails, i ete., fibre. 4 Fibre Containers. 

PAIN 
Jos. ieee Crucible Co., Jersey City. N. J. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 

tainers. 
Paring Knives See Knives. 

PARING MACHINES. 

The Goodell Co.. Antrim. N. H. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, canners’. 
Adex Mfg. Co., Baltimore 
Commercial Paste Co.. Columbus, O. 
H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
PEA and BEAN SEED. 
J. Bolgiano & Sor, Baltimore. 
A. J. Brown Seed Co Grand Rapids, Mich. 
D. Landreth Seed Co.. Pa 
Seed Co.. Ch 
. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, ae 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
tea Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
rank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
24 rain Cleaner Co., Sliver Creek, 


Y¥. 
Sheppard Supply & Equipment Co., Baltimore 
Robins & Co., more. 
oth Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wis. Chair Co., Port Washington, Wis. 
Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 
Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Co umbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING 
Goodell Co., Antrim H. 
Peach and Cherry Meters See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago 
Sprague Can Meby. Co., Chicago. 
aay Sheet etal. See jieves and 


Picking Boxes. Baskets, etc. 
es Belts and Tables. 
ch 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Platform and Wagon Seales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 

POWER PLANT 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chi 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey” City, N. J. 
Link-Belt Co., « hicago 
Sheppard Supply «& Co., 
eee eS Electric & Mfg. Co., K. Pitts- 

ur, a. 
Power ‘Presses. See Canmakers’ 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicag 

Century Mchy. Co., Wis. 
PULP MACHINERY. 

0. F. Kern, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Ce, “Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 

20th Century Mchy. Co., —— Wis. 

PUMPS, air, water, brine, sy 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Regulators for Cookers, ete. See Controllers. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 

Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Seccharometers syrup testers). 

Supplies. 

SALT, canners. 

Colonial Salt Co., Chicago, Akron, Ohio. 

Cleaner and Cleaner. see Cleaning 

Compounds. 

Sanitary jopen top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co.. Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 

SCRAP BAILING PRESS 

Chicago Bailing Press Co., 

Screw Caps, bottle. See C 

Sealing Machines, bottle. Bottlers’ Mehy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 

SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
= Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore. 

. J. Brown Seed Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 
Db. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

W. C. Son Norwalk, oO. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 

SHEET METAL WORKING Machinery. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Skooks. See Boxes. Crates, ete. 

SIEVES AND SC 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Sliver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., ‘Milwaukee, Wis. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invineible Grain Cleaner Co., ‘Silver Creek, 


Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chica 
Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See “Corers and 
SOLD 
Thos. Co., Pa. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleani ng 


See Baskets. 
See Pea Canners’ 


See Cannery 


& Grading Mchy. Wrapping Machines, can. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, 
Huntley Mfg. _ Silver Creek, N, Y. 
Sinclair Scott "Co. ., Baltimore. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New ‘York City. 

Steam Cookers, continuous. See ae. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettlh 

Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler’ “and Pipe 
Covering. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and _ brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, 
burning brands, etc. 

A K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain’ Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


__ 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
h Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUGAR, CANNERS’. 
American Sugar ~enaing Co., New York. 
ne room, line shaft, etc. See 
ower Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and See Gen- 
eral Agents. 


Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
20th Century ichy: Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
para 
Tables. picking. oy Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS, META 

Ams Machine to, Max, New York City. 
F. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


glass lined steel. 
Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 

W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Gauges. See Recording Instru. 
ments. 

Temperature Regulating Apparatus. See 
ontrollers. 

Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers. process. See Controllers. 

Tin Lithographing. See Tin. 


TIN PLATE, canmaker 
—, Sheet and Tin. Co., 
ur 


eneral Agents. 


Pitts- 


gh, Pa. 
Carnahan ‘Tin- ‘Plate and Sheet Co., Canton, O. 


Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Huntley —_- Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
K, Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO PULP 
Tomato Products Co., Paoli, Ind. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
Trucks, Platform, etc. 


See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. 


See Glass Bottles, etc. 

Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 

Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 

Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 

Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 

Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus. Ohio 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Warehouses. See Storage. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and Scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and jar 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


WASHING MACHINES, corn. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo 

Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 


Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
See Labeling Mchs 
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TRADE MARK 
FOR | 


BOXES 


A SYMBOL 


of quality—the mark of a high endeavor in the industry of 
manufacturing corrugated and solid fibre shipping boxes for 
canned goods. 


A GUIDE 


to the canner—the knowledge that his container is a product 
that will fulfill every transportation demand. 


A PLEDGE 


to the canning industry—of the maintenance of a high stan- 
dard of fibre shipping cases and of the raw materials entering 
into their construction. 


For Canned Goods we recommend a corrugated or 
solid fibre box of better and stronger specifications than 
the minimum requirements. When these standards 
are adhered to, complaints are avoided. 


By using Fibre Containers on Canned Tomatoes to 
Europe the United States Army made a reduction of 
10% to 15% in the nurnber of packages set aside on 
account of damage. Reduced the weight of the ship- 
ments about 10%. Saved 17% in ship room and storage. 


Realize the advantage offered, make the Container Club 
standard your standard. ; 

The service of the Traffic Department, Research Laboratory, and 
Statistical Bureau, of The Container Club is offered WITHOUT 


CHARGE to shipper, carriers, and consignees, in all problems relating 
to the use of corrugated and solid fibre containers. 


The Container Club 


An Association of Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Box Manufacturers 


General Offices: 


608 S. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CONTINENTAL 


CAN 


The 43rd Year 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


—= onal 


$3.00 per year | : 


THE CANNED FOOD AUTHORITY OF THE WORLD veer 


Foreign $5.00 per year 


Entered aw d class tter at the Post Office at Baltimore, Md. under Act of March 3, 1879. 


Vel. 43 Published at BALTIMORE, (every) MONDAY MARCH 15, 1920 No. 29 


CANS and SERVICE 


It isn’t always the problem of cans, 
but cans plus service. When the 
pack is on, service is of equal impor- 
tance; in fact it is an inseparable 
part. The ability to serve as well 
as to manufacture, must always be 
the real test in the problem of effi- 
cient can distribution. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Chicago Baltimore Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco Hamilton, Canada 


446464666646 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Double 
Pineapple Grater 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 


Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore Md. 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


OANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES, BROKERS 


205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 


PHONES: 
@®. PAUL 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1919-1920 


President, HaMBURGER 

Vice-President, Joun R. BainkEs 
Treaswrer, LEANDER LanGRaLL Secreiary, Wu. F. Assau 
COMMITTEES: 

Executive: Cuas. G. SuMMERS, JR. 

. A. Torsox 
Arbitration: H. P. StRasBavGH F. A. Curry 
J. Somenxet N. Numsex J. PREstON WEBSTER 


: D. H. Sruvenson Hampton STEELE 
O, E. F. Toomas J. O. LANGRALL 
Legislation: E.C. Wurtz J. F.Hicxs T. 
Gro. N. Numszx J.8. Gress 
Gaaims: Fruep W. Leroy LaneRALL 
A.J. Jas. B. Puatr Jno. W. 
~* W. E. Lamsiz H. W. Kress 
Rost. A. SINDALL Rost, A. RovusE 

Brokers: Ino. R. HERBERT C. ROBERTS 
Wu. GREoET 

Agvriculiure: SILVER 


T. Mrzx 
Counsel: Evi FRanNK 
Chemist CuHas. GLAsEE 


Epw. A. Kerr 


H. A. 


Our New 
Closing Machine 
Announcement 


December 1919. 
We are very much pleased to be able to advise 
you that we have purchased outright the 
Westchester Machine Company of Mt. Vernon, 
New York, thereby adding to our facilities what 
we believe to be the best Sanitary Can Closing 
Machine now manufactured. 


We have taken this step only after a year of 
the most painstaking and thorough investigation, 
during which we have had over forty of these 
machines in operation. 


So very successful and so extraordinary did 
these machines prove themselves to be, judging 
by actual results obtained in the packing plants 
of all our customers so equipped, that we finally 
decided to make the very large investment 
entailed in the purchase of the Westchester 
Machine Company, whose plant we propose to 
immediately remove to Wheeling. 


Therefore we are now able to offer our cus- 
tomers a Closing Machine which we believe to 
be supreme in 

Simplicity Lack of Spill 

Speed Endurance 


and in all the details which go to accomplish 
these vital things. 


This Closing Machine will be known to the 
trade hereafter as 


“THE WHEELING No. 100” 


We shall be glad to furnish further details 
of the machine. 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. 
WHEELING CAN DEPARTMENT 


A. A. MORSE, General Manager 


Central District Sales Manager: 
SYDNEY J. DAVIES 
Telephone, Main 5175 1966 Conway Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern District Sales Manager: 
0. DAY, 
Fulton, N. Y. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


AYARS NEW PERFECTI 


ON 


PEA AND BEAN FILLER 


Simplest 
Smallest 
Fastest 
Fewer Parts 
Than Any 
Other Filler 
Made 


PATENTS PENDING 


Fills 
Peas 
Baked Beans 
Lima Beans 
Red Kidney 
Beans 
Hominy 
Etc. 


Used in Maryland, New Jersey, Wisconsin and New York States 


During the Past Pea Season with Great Results 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 
With reference to your New Perfection Pea and Bean Filling Machines. 


delivery should suftice to assure you of our entire satisfaction. 
Yours very truly, 
GRAND RIVER CANNING 


MarKESAN, Wis., Dec. 8, 


We used one of these machines during our 191$ season in canning peas, and we have 
this to say for the Filler. We were entirely satistied in every way and we feel that we can 
not say anything too good for them. The machine gave no trouble whatever, and placed 
the peas in the cans in much better shape than any machine we had ever used before. 

The fact that you now have our order for two more of these machines for immediate 


1919. 


Co. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICES 


Ayars Machine Company, 


Salem, 


New Jersey. 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., HamittTon, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 


No. 3 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


HANSEN 
PEA BEAN FILLERS 


IN THE PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION 


The above photograph shows a portion of one of the long lines 
of Hansen Sanitary Pea and Bean Fillers in our Erecting Rooms. 


Have you ordered your Filler? If you want to Save Brine, 
write us now. 


THE WISCONSIN CHAIR COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF HANSEN CORN-COOKER FILLERS, CONVEYORS, GALLON FILLERS, ETC. 
CANNING MACHINERY DIVISION PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


(THE great demand for Link-Belt Chains is rapidly exhausting 
our enormous stocks. Place your orders for future delivery 


now, and be assured of delivery when you need it. Insist on 
Link-Belt Chain. Our trademark >———XK on every link. 


PHILADELPHIA 


LiINK-BELT COMPANY Other Office. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


K-BELT 


AND SPROCKETS 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Here Your Substitute 


For Manure 


ANURE is scarce. This 
source of plantfood and 
organic matter can no longer be 
obtained in sufficient quantity. 


But the soil can be maintained in con- 
dition by the use of fertilizer. When 
you apply the fertilizer needed to grow 
your truck and vegetable crops, add 
enough more to grow a cover crop also, 
or apply some to the cover crop itself. 
The vegetable matter plowed under 
in this cover crop will supply the 
humus needed for most profitable 
production. 


Remember that all increase in root and top 
growth, as a result of liberal use of fer- 
tilizer, means more vegetable matter to plow 
under — and this again means more humus 
in the soil and less manure to buy. 


Write for our bulletins on the use of fertilizer for 
truck crops. Also ask for our Automatic Formula 
Finder, which helps to select the right fertilizer for 
every crop on the farm. Both are free for the asking. 


“High Analysis” Fertilizers for Truck Crops 


One of these will fit the conditions on your farm 


The figures represent percentage cf ammonia, availab'e 
phosphoric acid and potash, in the order given : 


East West 
4-10-6 Sandy Soil 3-10-4 . 
4-10-4 Clay Soil 3-10-2 
4-10-2 Loam Soil 3-12-0 


To suggest the right fertilizer for use on other crops, use 
our Automatic Formula Finder—it's iree. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


of the National Fertilizer Association 


CHICAGO BALTIMORE 
Photo Courtesy Conn. Experiment Station 1750 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 1050 Stock Exchange Bldg. 


Soil Improvement Committee, 


50 Stock Exchange Blidg., Baltimore, Md. 4 
Gentlemen: Please send Automatic Formula Finder which will help in determining the fertilizer to use for my different crops. 


Name. 


ive q 


